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BORZOI SPANISH TEXTS 


ZALACAIN, EL AVENTURERO | 
By Pio Baroja; edited. by S. L. Millard Rosenberg ala tatvencs D. Bailitt, 
Pio Baroja is reéognized as one of Spain’s foremost living writers. 
Written in his characteristically keen and incisive manner, ZALACAIN is an 
absorbing tale of romance and adventure, admirably suited to the purposes of — 
students who have had a year of Spanish. the net. 


ASI SE ESCRIBE LA HISTORIA 
By Serafin y Joaquin Alvarez Quintero; edited by Edwin B. Place. . 

_. The dramatic compositions of the Quintero brothers have found favor not | 
only in Spain but thruout Europe.. The present_two-act comedy, remarkable ~ 
for its lively and well-sustained dialog, may be read with ease and satisfaction 
by beginning students of Spanish who have mastered the fundamental diffi- 
culties of the language, $1.35 net. 


RINCONETE Y CORTADILLO 

By Miguel de Cervantes; edited by John T. Lister. 
An early and well-known representative of the picaresque. tales which de- 

veloped and flourished so remarkably on Spanish soil, this text, as one of the 

Novelas Hiemplares, will have special interest to American students because 


it represents the great Spaniard from the less familiar angle of his minor 
works. $1.15 net. 


MEXICO VIRREINAL 
By Manuel Romero de Terreros, ‘Mavaiite’ de San Francisco, and 8. L. Millard 
Rosenberg. 

A Spanish text designed to give American students some information con- 
cerning colonial life in Mexico. The material is presented in a series of 
sketches based on data largely gathered from local archives and folklore, the 
needs of the second-year student having been especially considered in the | 
choice of simple, idiomatic eters There are twenty-seven illustrations 
in half-tone. $1.35 net. 


SIETE COMEDIAS FACILES 2 
By Marguerite Templeton. - 
This volume offers seven one-act playlets for adapted - 
, . for easy reading as well as for light acting. The text is supplemented by a_ 
7. list of idioms, composition exercises, and more than ‘a hundred Spanish pro- . 
verbs and their English equivalents, ai. 00 net. 
EL GRAN GALEOTO . 
By José Echegaray; edited by Aurelio M. ee 
This remarkable play, universal in its appeal, is admirably adapted as a 


text for the use of students who have had a year of Spanish grammar and 
4. composition and are’ ready to enter into the spirit of Spanish literature> 


‘A 


$1. net. 
UN VIAJE POR ESPANA 
By Charles C, Ayer and Edwin B. Place. 

A composition text of intermediate grade consisting. of twenty conversa- 
tions or dialogs between two young Americans who are supposedly traveling 
thru Spain. The book may be used to sy das 2 in the second term of a full- 
year beginning course. $1.00 net. 


Bxramination copies sent ‘on request. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Fifth Avenue 
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MERRILL’S FRENCH TEXTS 


A Modern, Well-Unified, Skillfully Graded 
Series of Supplementary Readers and Texts 
for All Stages of the French Course. 


The books of this series have all been edited by experienced 
teachers, guided by one general editor; and they contain dis- 
tinctive classroom features in harmony with the new methods of 
teaching French. 


Vigorous, highly varied, and interesting exercises on all parts 
of the texts afford practice which helps the pupils to assimilate 
French expressions and to establish correct habits of usage. 


THREE FRENCH READERS 


Pas a Pas—twenty-five good stories for first year reading. 
Toute la France—an informative travel Reader for the second year. 
Histoire de France—a complete elementary history for second year practice. 


TEXTS NEW TO OUR SCHOOLS 


(Exclusive to this Series) 


Un jeune Légionnaire—a true narrative of recent historic events. (First or 
Second year.) 


Le Pari d’un Lycéen—the fascinating and wholesome story of a French schoolboy. 
(Second year.) 


NEW EDITIONS OF FRENCH CLASSICS 
Sans Famille (First or Second year). L’Abbé Constantin (Second or Third) 
Colomba (Third year). La Poudre aux Yeux (Second or Third). 
Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon (Second or Third). 


The Books of Merrill’s French Series Are New Editions 
and Conform to Recently Developed Principles 
of Modern Language Teaching. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY’S 


Modern Language Books Published in 1926 
FRENCH 


Daudet’s Tartarin de Tarascon 

Dumas’ Le Trois Mousquetaires 

Hugo’s Jean Valjean 

Hugo’s Ruy Blas (new edition) 

Olmstead and Barton’s French Composition and Conversation 
Olmstead and Sirich’s Beginners’ French Grammar 

Pailleron’s Le Monde ou lVon-s’ennuie 


SPANISH 


Condon’s Exercises on Spanish Irregular Verbs and Verb Blanks 
Blasco Ibanez’s Siete Cuentos 

Martinez Sierra’s Sueno de una Noche de Agosto 

Passarelli’s Simple Spanish Book for Beginners 

Wilkins’ New Second Spanish Book 


GERMAN 


Whitney and Stroebe’s Easy German Composition (new edition) 
Whitney and Stroebe’s Brief Course in German (revised) 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
149 New Montgomery Street San Francisco 


OXFORD BOOKS 


“The easiest, cleverest and safest manual 
of correctness in speech and writing.” 


A DICTIONARY OF MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 
By H. W. Fowler $3.00 


This is a Dictionary of an entirely new type, for it deals with 
every problem of speech and writing. Nothing like it exists and 
something like it has always been needed. It informs as a dic- 
tionary and delights as a book. 


a4 Oxford University Press © 
AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West Thirty-second Street New York City 
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Foreign language publications 


Essentials of French. By James P. Birp, Carleton College. A new be- 
ginner’s text that combines the advantages of the direct method, productive 
of facility, with the thoroughness of the language method. Phonetics 
throughout, ample exercises, oral and written, and regular reviews. 


Price, $1.50. 


Causons un peu. By HeLene Carranes, Smith College. A successful 
effort to connect conversation with the discussion of ideas as well as 
with things. Unlike any other text in conversation available. Price, $1.50. 


Histoire de France. By A. Mater. Abridged from original editions for 
American colleges by Paut R. Dooutin, Harvard University. This 
text, by the best known of French textbook writers of history, is to be 


published in January, 1927, by special arrangement with the Librairie 
Hachette. 


Dictionnaire (French-English and English-French). By Cu. Crstre and 
G. Gu1BiLLton. The most complete and authoritative of pocket-size dic- 
tionaries available. Sold in the United States by us exclusively, by special 
arrangement with the French publishers, the Librairie Hatier. 


Price, $1.00. 


Essentials of Spanish. By Arturo Torres, Editor of El Eco. A new 
beginner’s text in which the simplicity of rules, the easy gradation of 
material, and the excellence of the exercises are noteworthy features. To 


be published in the Spring of 1927. 


Enciclopedia Columbus. ‘This five-volume dictionary and encyclopedia 
(wholly in Spanish) has lately been published. It will prove invaluable 
for general reference. By arrangement with the Spanish publishers, 
Sociedad General de Publicaciones, $. A., of Barcelona, we are the exclu- 
sive selling agents in the United States. Price, $25.00. 


Le Petit Journal El Eco. These periodicals, now used in several thousand 
high schools and colleges, appear twice each month, October through 
May. In them are reprinted interesting, characteristic, and significant 
extracts from the foreign language press. The study of them gives prac- 
tice in modern vocabulary and idiom, and information on live, present- 
day topics. Bulk rates will be sent on request. 


The French and Spanish Word and Idiom Lists. (One pamphlet for 
French and another for Spanish) have appeared as supplements to Le 
Petit Journal and El Eco. In pamphlet form they prove more serviceable 
in class. Each pamphlet presents a basic vocabulary of about one thou- 
sand words and five hundred idioms. Price 16 cents, each pamphlet. 


Doubleday, Page & Company 


Garden City, New York 
(California School Book Depository, San Francisco ) 
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Officers and ExecutiveCommittee of the Modern Language Association 
of Southern California 


President 
D. R. BROTHERS - - - - R. L. Stevenson Junior High School, Los Angeles 
Cc. D. CHAMBERLIN - - Frances Willard Junior High School, Santa Ana 
ALONZO FORBUSH - - - Garfield High School, Los Angeles 
Treasurer 
S. L. BLACKER - - - - - - - Belmont High School, Los Angeles 
Members-at-Large 
ETHEL W. BAILEY - - - - - Union High School, Glendale 
RUTH FROTHINGHAM - - - - - High School, Santa Ana 
F. H. REINSCH - -- of California, Southern Branch 
President, 1926 
GENEVA JOHNSON - - Junior College, Fullerton 
Chairman, French Section 
LOUIS F. D. BRIOIS - . _— of California, Southern Branch 
Chairman, German Section 
VALENTIN BUEHNER - Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles 
Chairman, Spanish Section 
ESPERANZA CARRILLO Hollywood High School, Los Angeles 


Publication Board, the above and 
MANAGING EDITOR 


GEORGE W. H. SHIELD - - - 7 - Modern Language Office, Los Angeles City Schools 
Room 407, 1240 South Main Street, Los Angeles 


Regular membership dues (calendar year), including MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM 


Membership and subscription dues payable to the Treasurer, Samuel L. Blacker, Room 407, 1240 South 
Main Street, Los Angeles. 


The MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM is a member of the Educational Press Association of America and 
is published in accordance with the standards of that organization. 


C’est le premier pas qui coute--- 


—and the cost may be heavy if a false start re- 
a8 sults in a discouraged attitude toward French. 
Ges" Well-graded, easy reading material can alone re- 
move this danger. You will find it in 


SPINK AND MILLIS’S COLETTE ET SES FRERES 

A new book of short, vivid stories about the school and 
home life of a little French girl and her brothers. It supplies 
what all teachers are looking for—simple, interesting reading 
for beginners. [Illustrated in color. Catalogue price $1.08. 


OSGOOD’S POESIES CHOISIES POUR LA JEUNESSE 
Easy French poetry carefully graded for the elementary 
course. The poems have been primarily selected for appro- 
priateness and appeal, then arranged in order of relative dif- 
ficulty. Fables, lyrics, narratives, poems of nature, history 
and patriotism make a varied and interesting collection. 
Catalogue price $0.84. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
45 Second Street San Francisco 
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MODERN LANGUAGES FORUM 


Formerly MODERN LANGUAGE BULLETIN, Established 1915 
JANUARY, 1927 Number 1 


THE LARGER SOCIAL USES OF MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES 


CoNSTANTINE Panunzio, Whittier College 
Author of “The Soul of an Immigrant,” etc. 


NE of the most encouraging signs of employ the linguist in a similar manner. 
O our times is to find various groups We send him out into the enemy’s country 
asking themselves the very question to gather information regarding the size of 
we are propounding, namely, what social armed forces, the location of fortifications, 
uses are we serving by following this occu- the movements of the armies and navies. 
pation or engaging in that effort? Never As such we honor him by the dignified 
before, perhaps, have we been so concerned name of “intelligence officer;” or, when 
with the social value of our tasks. And it acting as go-between among allies we call 
is particularly gratifying to find a group him a “liaison officer.” So important is 
of modern foreign language teachers will- he that the enemy calls him “a spy” and 
ing to pause in the midst of deliberations demands his life if ever caught. But when 
concerning more immediate problems to con-__ the conflict is over, the linguist is sent out 
sider the question of the larger social uses to make terms and in that capacity is known 
of the modern foreign languages, because as “the peace envoy.” 
less than a decade ago it would have been This, however, is at best a negative social 
at least inexpedient to discuss such a topic. fynction and one to which certainly we 
Perhaps we can best begin to answer the would not wish to offer our trained minds, 
question we have raised by inquiring: What except in the event of need. The function 
uses has the knowledge of contemporary which the linguist plays as a go-between in 
languages served in the past? Primitive trade, on the other hand, is of very great 
groups make very little use of languages constructive importance; for through his 
other than their native ones. One’s tribal agency we have been able throughout his- 
language, in fact, is associated with tribal tory to exchange goods between different 
unity and culture; whoever speaks that lan- peoples. Among all peoples, from the days 
guage is accepted as a member, all others are of the Phenicians, Greeks and Romans to 
regarded as strangers and lumped together _ those of the Genoese, Portugese and Spanish 
either under the category of “enemies,” or traders, the individual who speaks one or 
“inferior peoples” —“bar-bar-barbarians,” as more foreign languages is the key man in 
the Greeks used to call those who could not commerce. The Hebrew has always been 
speak their language. a remarkable linguist, perhaps the greatest 
When a people becomes more or less of linguists, and that no doubt explains in 
settled, the linguist begins to assume social part the pre-eminence he has held and still 
importance and to play the two basic roles of holds in commerce and finance. The Dutch 
go-between in war and in trade. The citi- were also versatile linguists and for a time 
zen who can speak the neighboring tribe’s held the commerce of the world in the 
language is employed to keep the war chief palm of their hand. In recent years we 
informed as to the size of that tribe’s armed have come to recognize in this country the 
forces, their preparation for war, their use which a person who speaks Spanish 
movements and habits. Nor is this use con- may serve in developing trade with the sis- 
fined to the primitive group. For in those ter nations to the south of us. Consequent- 
serious lapses which civilized society fre- ly, Spanish is now taught everywhere and 
quently suffers, when, abandoning the con- in every conceivable form, from classroom 
structive occupations of peace, we revert work in schools and colleges, to correspon- 
to a state of savagery and turn our energies dence and graphophone record courses, and 
to the destructive activities of war, we too before long the radio will be drafted into 
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service. It may be remarked paranthetically 
that this particular movement augurs social 
good so long as we maintain the purely com- 
mercial attitude of give and take, and social 
ill if we should ever become possessed with 
the devil of economic imperialism. 


A knowledge of foreign languages plays 
an important social function also in con- 
nection with the development of literature. 
James Russell Lowell, speaking in 1889 be- 
fore the then infant Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, emphasized the well- 
known fact that every people tends to de- 
velop types of literature, forms of writings, 
modes of expression possessing a character 
more or less distinct and exclusively its 
own. French, German and Italian, he point- 
éd out, have played an important function 
in the development of English literature. 
Spenser, for example, formed himself on 
French and Italian models; Chaucer and 
Gower, “the shapers of our tongue,” drew 
from the same sources. Buckhurst, Phaer, 
Tuberville, Golding and Gascoyne imitated 
Marot. Bacon in his Essays and Browne 
in Religio Medici found the seed of inspira- 
tion in Montaigne. Skelton borrowed his 
so-called “Skeltonian measure” from France. 
Paradise Lost was shaped after the manner 
of Divina Commedia. Dryden and Pope 
imitated Parisian examples. And in more 
recent times Dickens drew from Italian lit- 
erature; Browning lived a greater part of 
his creative life in Italy, while both Shelley 
and Byron found inspiration in contem- 
porary foreign life and literature. Nor does 
this apply to any one people or nation. We 
draw examples from English literature be- 
cause they are more familiar to English 
readers. In fact, we might go on multiply- 
ing examples indefinitely, which clearly in- 
dicate the important part which acquaintance 
with foreign languages has played in the 
eo of the literature of every peo- 
ple. 

Ability to use foreign languages also has 
an important influence upon the individual, 
in that it tends to free him from the thral- 
dom of the commonplace, to develop the 
perceptive, the thinking and critical facul- 
ties and thereby, at least indirectly, to make 
for a more dynamic citizenship. Professor 
Otto Jespersen of Copenhagen, in an illum- 
inating study on languages,* has remarked 


how “some of the deepest thinkers have . 


frequently complained that the traditional 
language” has been “in some cases a hin- 
drance to them in thinking a thing out 
to the very bottom.” The reason for 
this is clear. In our youth we learn cer- 
tain words and phrases, and customary 
modes of expression more or less automat- 
ically. As we grow older we come to be 
literally “possessed” with a fixed and very 
limited vocabulary and range of expression- 
forms. And, worse still, these forms tend 
to force thought onto a beaten track and 
compel us to follow a groove, often to our 
dying day, through meaningless phrases, 
cramped individuality and suppressed orig- 
inality. 

I would not leave the impression that 
ability to use foreign languages is the only 
agency that will liberate the mind from 
the poverty of the common and trite, but I do 
say that it has a most remarkable influence 
in sharpening such perceptive powers and 
originality as one possesses. In this con- 
nection it is significant to note that some of 
the most virile and stalwart personalities of 
all times have been linguists. Plato, for 
example, was certainly master of more than 
his native Greek, as is attested by the fact 
that he lived abroad some fifteen years, 
dwelling in Egypt, Sicily and Italy and pos- 
sibly Palestine; his writings also show the 
influence of Egyptian and Hebrew thought. 
Vergil was surely acquainted with Greek, 
as his Aeneid bears witness; Dante knew 
at least French besides Latin and the lan- 
guage he created—Shakespeare had at least 
a bowing acquaintance with Italian; Vol- 
taire knew English well and English liter- 
ature better than many Englishmen of his 
time. Bergson is versed in English; San- 
tayana knows Spanish as well as English; 
Croce, the Italian philosopher, is versed in 
French and in English. Ability to use a 
second language, of course, was not in itself 
a cause of the greatness of these men. We 


- can say, however, that through the use of 


a second language they were enabled to 
look into new worlds, to stretch their minds 
into new avenues of thought and to develop 
to the full their powers. For having a 
second language at one’s command is like 
having two worlds, two sets of peoples, two 
avenues of thoughts and of dreams. 


*Mankind, National and Individual, From @ 
Linguist Point of View. 
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A knowledge of foreign languages serves 
another very important social use in that it 
is an aid in helping us to understand other 
peoples than our own and understand, too, 
their essential genius. If I may stress the 
negative of this idea for a moment, we may 
say that the less we know of a people’s lan- 
guage, the more distant those speaking it 
seem to us and consequently the less sym- 
pathy we feel for or with them. In my 
travels I have often remarked how people 
who do not understand the languages of 
the countries they are visiting, move about 
like dumb driven things observing only the 
more common of commonplaces, seeing only 
the outer shell of life. We might, in fact, 
generalize and say that ignorance of a peo- 
ple’s language often goes hand in hand with 
either a lack of interest in or an antipathy 
toward that people. Those who in every 
age delight in denouncing other peoples, in 
crying about the “passing of great races,” 
or “the rising tides of color” or “the melt- 
ing-pot mistakes,” usually have no knowl- 
edge of the language of the people whom 
they attack and therefore have no way of 
getting to the core of their life. Conse- 
quently they see and stress only the super- 
ficial and fail to perceive the light that burns 
at the heart of every nation and every race. 
They suffer from the dwarfing disease of 
provincialism and for them as for all of us 
there is no greater cure than at least “forty 
words” in another language. 


Conversely, I have noted how thoroughly 
lively is the interest of persons in the coun- 
tries whose languages they understand. Re- 
peatedly I have observed this relation be- 
tween knowledge of language and appreci- 
ation of countries and peoples. Those who 
know French are usually very ecstatic about 
France; those who speak Spanish are pri- 
marily enthusiastic about the countries which 
use the lengua castellana; those who know 
Italian are aglow about Italy. And deeper 
yet; those who are able to speak a language 
are most often likely to have a deep ad- 
miration, a love and almost a reverence for 
the country whose language they know. For 
we can peer behind the shell of life, can 
perceive that hidden flicker we call the soul 
of a people, only as we can understand its 
Speech and through that avenue come to 
catch the echo of its essential genius. 

Not alone do we need foreign languages 
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in order to understand the various contem- 
porary peoples, but also in order to acquaint 
ourselves with the scientific discoveries, the 
social and political thought and movements 
and with the literary and artistic achieve- 
ments of the different nations. Modern 
colleges and universities, as we well know, 
make a reading knowledge of at least two 
modern foreign languages a pre-requisite 
to all advanced work and even to a granting 
of a first degree in many cases. And this is 
not an arbitrary rule; for no student may 
expect to master the field of philosophy 
or psychology, chemistry or physics without 
knowing more or less at first hand the works 
of the Germans in these fields. No one can 
become an authority on modern social and 
political thought, know economics, ethnol- 
ogy, sociology or biology without being 
able to read at least some of the French 
scholars. In medicine, engineering, and 
criminology the works of Italians are im- 
portant. And so on. There is scarcely a 
field of human knowledge which does not 
call for acquaintance with some foreign 
language if the student is to have more 
than a smattering in his chosen study. Or 
coming to more practical matters, we may 
say that were it not for the linguist many 
of the great discoveries such as wireless 
telegraphy, the law of relativity, the use 
of ether might still be buried in some un- 
heard of corner of the globe and their use 
entirely localized. 

In more recent decades the linguist has 
come to perform a very important function 
in the exchange of ideas. Numerous inter- 
national conventions are being held every 
year, such as the International Conference 
on Emigration and Immigration held in 
Rome in 1924; the Conference on Life and 
Service, held in Stockholm in 1925, at which 
representatives of some 350 million Chris- 
tians assembled; the International Confer- 
ence of Women Voters, held in Germany; 
the International Meeting of Chambers of 
Commerce, recently held,—to say nothing 
of the periodic meetings of the League of 
Nations and the continuous work of its 
Secretariat. In our country we have had 
the Limitation of Armaments Conference, 
the Institute of Politics held at Williams- 
town every year, recently the conference of 
Pan-American Journalists and the Inter- 
national Oratorical Contest. In fact every- 
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where, new movements are starting on an 
international basis, meetings of students, 
educators, statesmen, business men, religious 
thinkers are being held. In all of them 
the linguist is the key man, the one who is 
able to make the most direct contribution 
to the creation of an international state of 
mind. 

The linguist, in fact, is the carrier of 
culture whether directly or through the 
translation of important works; the very 
fruits of civilization are transmitted through 
this agent. The spread of Christianity first 
into the Greek world and later into the 
Roman was dependent upon the linguist. 
Bi-linguist Paul interpreted Israel and Christ 
to the Greek and Roman world; Luke knew 
Greek as well as Aramaic; the New Testa- 
ment was translated into Greek and later 
into Latin by those who understood the 
original as well as the other languages; bi- 
lingual missionaries carried Christianity to 
Gaul, to Bohemia, to Britain; Knox trans- 
lated the Bible into Bohemian, Calvin into 
French, Luther into German, Wycliff into 
English. They were all connecting links, 
harbingers of new light, heralds of a new 
freedom, all employing languages other than 
their native ones. 

In more recent days the bi-linguist has 
performed the same function. Benjamin 
Franklin was the interpreter of the new 
democracy of the West to France, and so 
well did he do his task that America be- 
came a strong influence in the life of France, 
and Franklin himself an inspiration. Of 
Comte, France’s great philosopher, is said 
“the idol of his youth was Benjamin Frank- 
lin.” Mazzini knew English well and in- 
terpreted England to the youth of Italy and 
in part through that interpretation he was 
able to free Italy from the shackles of 
tyranny. The late Viscount Bryce was one 
of the greatest international interpreters 
of modern times. He did more for an un- 


derstanding between the South American” 


countries and the English-speaking world 
than perhaps any other man of recent times. 
Bishop Bashford of the Methodist Church 
gave America a broad interpretation of 
China and her problems; Van Dyke, of 
Germany. Ferrero, the Italian historian, 
has done much to interpret modern Italy 
and ancient Rome to the English-speaking 
world. William Roscoe Thayer has no peer 


in translating the thought and genius of 
Italy into terms comprehensible to the 
American mind. Rabindranath Tagore and 
Ghandi, both of whom speak and write 
English, have been the carriers of India’s 
thought and aspiration to the Western world, 
and of Western civilization to India. Japan 
has a noble and able interpreter in the 
person of Doctor Natobe, Under-Secretary 
General of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. 

Time would fail us were we to mention 
all the carriers of civilization, who having 
been equipped with a knowledge of other 
peoples’ languages and consequently having 
penetrated beneath the surfaces of these 
peoples’ outward appearances, have been 
able to spread the light of understanding of 
various peoples and thus usher in the day 
when nations shall understand each other 
more fully, when discussion and exchange 
of ideas shall replace destructive wars, and 
when there shall truly be a parliament, a 
speaking together, of nations for the settle- 
ment of all differences that arise between 
peoples. 

These, then, are some of the social uses 
which a knowledge of modern languages 
may serve in society today: 

1. It performs an important function in 
commerce; 2. it is an agent in the develop- 
ment of literature; 3. it liberates individ- 
ual and whole groups from grooves of the 
common; 4. it aids us in understanding 
the essential genius of peoples; 5. it dis- 
seminates information concerning  scien- 
tific knowledge, discoveries, new movements 
of thought; 6. it makes possible the actual 
communication between nation and nation 
and race and race as they attempt to come 
together in the tasks of peace; 7. it 
spreads the fruits of civilization and makes 
them the common heritage of man. 

I do not know therefore a more vital 
social task than that which is being per- 
formed by the teacher of the foreign lan- 
guages. His or her task may be and 1s 
difficult, the results often meagre and their 
consequences far removed; and yet out of 
the many seeds he or she attempts to sow 
there may arise stalwart oaks of thought, 
there may indeed arise that great soul, that 
vigorous mind, that patient heart that will 
one day lead this sorrowing world out of the 
cruel clutch of war and greed. 
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L’OUTILLAGE DU PROFESSOR DE LANGUE 


Louis F. D. Briots, University of California, Southern Branch 


OMME outillage de nécessité absolue, 
nous reconnaissons tout d’abord que 
l’instructeur de langue moderne a su 

acquérir, et cela dans la mesure du possible, 
une certaine facilité d’expression dans la lan- 
gue qu'il se propose d’enseigner. Nous 
sommes d’accord aussi qu’il a fait connais- 
sance avec la littérature de cette langue, et 
qu'il connait la vie et les institutions d’ou 
sort cette littérature en question. Voici, di- 
rons-nous, un outillage bien mesquin. Aussi 
lhorizon de l’esprit de lVinstructeur doit-il 
s’élargir, au dela de l’absolument, nécessaire, 
par d’autres connaissances que je vais citer. 
Je crois que notre instructeur de langue doit 
avoir comme base une connaissance générale 
de linguistique pour l'étude historique et 
comparative des langues. J’entends, par 
cecci qu’il doit connaitre les éléments fon- 
damentaux des principes de linguistique en 
géneral, et en particulier leur application a 
la langue enseignée. 


Sur quels points de linguistique devons- 
nous surtout appuyer? Quel est leur mérite 
intrinse¢que ? Font-ils partie du nécessaire de 
linstructeur de langue? Je me permets 
de citer les points essentiels suivants qui 
nous sont plus ou moins familiers: La 
Phonétique (dont nous raffolons tous) ; 
L’Histoire de la langue enseignée; La Psy- 
chologie; Je pourrais ajouter 1’Ethnog- 
raphie ; “j’en passe et des meilleurs.” 


Puisque j’ai fait mention de la Phonétique, 
arrétons-nous-y un instant; elle mérite con- 
sidération. Il y a une quinzaine d’années, 
il n’était question que de Phonétique dans 
la plupart des maisons d’enseigments de 
lest. On réveilla “la Phonétique” qui jouis- 
sait d’un bon petit somme depuis des années, 
on la revétit de ses plus beaux atours, 
(certes elle en avait besoin) et la voila a 
la mode. D’aucuns pensaient avoir fait 
une merveilleuse découverte et en étaient 
ferus. C’était le cafard des éléves et de 
ceux d’entre nous qui ont étudié la Pho- 
nétique, et ce l’est encore. II nous a fallu 
une quinzaine d’années pour revenir a la 
raison. Nous sommes des extrémistes en 
tout, et marchions a la queue leu leu vers 
cette fameuse innovation. A mon avis, il 
y a deux classes d’individus 4 qui enseigner 


la Phonétique; il y a d’abord l’instructeur 
a qui l’étude scientifique de la Phonétique 
est indispensable, et a qui elle peut étre de 
grande utilité; puis l’étudiant qui se destine 
a lenseignement d’une langue moderne. 
Quant a la masse d’étudiants en général, 
nous avons beau dorer la pilule pour la 
leur faire avaler 4 tous sans distinction 
aucune, avouons-le, ¢a ne leur réussit pas. 


Passons maintenant au point historique 
de la langue. De méme que la connaissance 
des sons et de la production des sons est 
essentielle a l’instructeur de langue, la com- 
préhension des principes généraux de la 
langue est également importante a celui qui 
aspire a la dignité et au privilége de faire 
partie du corps enseignant. 


L’historique de la langue est la source 
intarissable ott puiser les connaissances qui 
fournissent a l’étude des mots une vie qui 
fait de l’enseignement un plaisir au lieu 
d’une corvée, ce qui, en méme temps, le 
rend plus intéressant, et partant, plus in- 
structif au point de vue de 1’éléve; c’est un 
de nombreux moyens efficaces pour éveiller 
son intérét. Bref, une connaissance de la 
grammaire historique avec ses ramifica- 
tions; étimologie, morphologie, syntaxe, 
ethnographie, etc., est indispensable. Peut- 
étre vos éléves croient-ils que les Fran- 
cais se sont donné une langue de leur 
cru, comme on se donne un nom; et qu'il 
en est de méme des Espagnols et des Italiens 
pour ne parler que de ces peuples. Un 
peu de grammaire historique injectée de 
temps a autre, et 4 propos dans la lecon, 
produit un bon effet ; l’attention, la curiosité 
et l’intérét de l’éléve se maintiennent. II 
faut étre, comme on dit, instructeur a 
ressource. Nous qui enseignons le francais, 
nous avons a notre portée le latin, l’espagnol, 
Vitalien, l’anglais, et l’allemand; toutes ces 
sources auxquelles nous pouvons venir 
puiser. 


Nous devons nous rendre compte de 
l’importance de l’association de la langue 
étudi¢ée a d’autres sujets, donc, a d’autres 
langues. Comme sujet isolé, per se, l’étude 
d’une langue nous offre une perspective 
bien limitée, et ne conduit qu’a des efforts 
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perdus ainsi qu’au découragement de beau- 
coup qui ont besoin de quelque chose de 
réel et de vivant pour les émoustiller. II 
faut €tre opportuniste et se saisir de toutes 
les occasions qui s’offrent a la vue; la ren- 
contre de sujets tels que; comparaison des 
langues, discussion de faits historiques, cou- 
tumes, moeurs, traditions, institutions, 
gouvernement, arts, littérature, géographie 
et vie du peuple en particulier, dont nous 
enseignons la langue. 

J’arrive, 4 présent, 4 un autre point de 
notre causerie, la Psychologie. Est-il 
superflu de dire qu’une langue se présente, 
pour ainsi dire, sous deux aspects différ- 
ents: la langue externe dont la science est 
la Phonétique, et la langue interne dont la 
science est la Psychologie. I] va sans dire 
que cette science est un des éléments fonda- 
mentaux nécessaires 4 notre outillage. Le 
choix intelligent d’une méthode est chose 
importante; comment la déterminer sans 
l'aide de la Psychologie linguistique? Pour 
l’étude d’une langue, |l’attention de 
est de toute nécessité; comment se la pro- 
curer? Par quels moyens, par quelle in- 
géniosité saurons-nous en venir a nos fins? 
Qui veut la fin veut les moyens, dit le 
proverbe. Il faut donc mettre a profit tous 
les moyens imaginables, et c’est en cela que 
la Psychologie nous préte la main. S’agit-il 
de la mémoire? La mémoire se cultive par 
usage, disons-nous; comment s’y prendre 
pour la cultiver? Il ne faut pas fermer les 
yeux ni les oreilles sur l’importance de la 
répétition. Pour charmer l’esprit et toucher 
le coeur de 1l’éléve il faut un intérét créé 
par ce qui est frappant, mettre en avant 
les associations linguistiques de toutes 
sortes pour €veiller la curiosité. Il faut 
prendre ses mesures et ne pas aller de 
l’avant sans tenir compte de la mentalité 
de l’individu. Est-ce que notre enseigne- 
ment n’est que pour les intelligents? Que 
deviennent les éléves dont l’intelligence est 
lente? 
les trainards viennent a la queue leu leu, ou 
tombent en chemin. Voici le moment ou 
l’instructeur peut se rendre psychologue et 
aider ses propres victimes a se relever en 
leur donnant un coup de main, et a con- 
tinuer leur chemin; ou va-t-il les abandonner 
a leur sort? A mon avis, l’un des prin- 
cipes les plus saillants qui ne contribue pas 
peu a notre outillage de Professeur de 
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‘enseigner le francais, non pas comme ma- 


Peu suivent le capitaine, les autres, 


langue, c’est d’€tre avant tout psychologue 
humanitaire. 


Je suis peiné d’appeler l’attention sur ce 
qui suit; et prenez-le au sérieux. C’est plu- 
tot un avertissement car, comme dit le 
proverbe, un homme averti en vaut deux. 
Les jeunes instructeurs d’aujourd’hui ne 
sont pas, a tout prendre, si bien outillés que 
leurs ainés. Ce n’est pas leur faute,leur pré- 
paration dans les colléges fut si rapide, et 
partant, trop superficielle. I] faut en finir le 
plus vite possible, se dit-on. Je crains bien 
que le francais ne soit pas enseigné aussi bien 
et avec le méme minutie cue la latin; et ot 
en est la cause? Oserais—je dire dans le 
manque de préparation de nos jeunes. 


Nos instructeurs doivent apprendre et 


tiére ordinaire et sans vie, mais plutot comme 
langue vivante d’un peuple bien vivant. Il 
faut s’outiller par l'étude a l’étranger et 
dans “les Maisons Frangaises,” visiter la 
France, voyager etc. ; enfin, il faut étre plein 
de son sujet, montrer un intérét plus vif 
pour le francais par une préparation plus 
soignée et un enseignement de meilleur 
acabit. 


Autrefois, quand j’étais de beaucoup plus 
jeune qu’aujourd’hui j’ai pu observer que 
la méthode d’enseignement employée a cette 
époque était la méthode par la grammaire 
et la traduction. On enseignait toutes les 
exceptions y compris les quelques régles de 
grammaire; et puis on faisait traduire Pun 
aprés l’autre un tas de livres de facon a 
satisfaire aux conditions requises par tel 
ou tel programme qui exigeait des centaines 
de pages; puis il fallait traduire, tout en 
les écrivant au tableau, de nombreux exer- 
cices pour, sans doute, éviter de prononcet 
les mots. Splendide méthode silencieuse 
par laquelle il n’y avait aucun danger que 
la langue vous fourchat. En un mot on 
vous donnait la traduction par bonnes doses. 
L’ancienne Méthode Grammaire-traduction 
est surannée. 


Je suis toujours d’avis qu’il faille de la 
grammaire, il faut apprendre les diverses 
formes des verbes, on peut acquérir uf 
vocabulaire assez étendu, lire avec facilité, 
mais dés qu’il s’agit de parler, il y a lacune; 
la grammaire et les verbes font défaut. Les 
résumés dans la langue étudiée, c’est un ex- 
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cellent exercice, un bon moyen 4a la fois 
profitable et encourageant. Donner un ré- 
sumé dans une langue étrangére n’est pas 
chose aisée pour des commengants. Je suis 
persuadé, qu’en s’y prenant dés le début, 
et l’instructeur n’exigeant que des résumés 
trés simples, les éléves arriveront, non 
seulement 4 surmonter cette timidité qui 
les paralyse; mais encore a s’exprimer, tant 
soit peu, dans une langue étrangeére; ce qui 
les encouragera. 


Il y a tendance aujaurd’hui a faire le 
moins de grammaire possible pour se jeter 
tout de suite dans la lecture; la lecture, dit- 
on, suscitant davantage l’intérét de 1’éléve. 
Cette tendance est a déplorer, et je serais 
peiné de vous voir adopter une telle méthode. 
J'ai une dent contre les Professeurs 
d’anglais et je vous prie d’étre mon inter- 
préete aupres de ces -messieurs et de ces 
dames pour leur demander pourquoi la 
désuétude entame journellement la gram- 
maire anglaise. 


Qualité plutot que quantité doit étre notre 
devise. Dans les deux ans d’école supér- 
ieure et la premiere année de collége, on 
devrait consacrer plus de temps au mécan- 
isme de la grammaire, aux formes, etc. 
(Sinon il faut supprimer la composition; 
il y a réforme a faire). Aprés cela, on 
pourrait aller de l’avant sans perte de temps. 
La traduction est parfois nécessaire; 


d’abord, dans les passages difficiles, puis 
pour s’assurer que les éléves ont préparé 
leur lecon; encore faut-il s’en servir 4 bon 
escient. 
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I] faut cultiver l’oreille plutot que l'oeil. 
La dictée est agréable aux éléves et cultive 
loreille. 

Quel est notre objectif? La conversation 
ou la lecture? C’est une combinaison des 
deux. 

Qu’est-ce que c’est que la méthode 
directe? A-t-elle du bon? Oui, elle a du 
bon; mais la méthode directe et la méthode 
grammaire vont a l’extréme. I! faut com- 
biner les deux. I] faut varier la méthode. 

Comme il y a réforme a faire, voici des 
remédes suggérés: 

1. Un meilleur outillage de la part de 
linstructeur; 2. La formation d’un cercle 
des Professeurs de francais; 3. La sépara- 
tion des étudiants en groupes de bons et de 
mauvais ou de forts et de faibles; grouper 
ensemble ceux qui sont bons en grammaire 
et qui ont le sens linguistique, et faire un 
groupe de ceux qui n’y voient goutte. Un 
arrangement quelconque de ce genre pour- 
rait se faire; différencier les étudiants qui 
désirent faire connaissance avec la langue 
et la littérature d’avec ceux qui ne désirent 
la langue que comme un moyen pour la 
lecture d’ouvrages scientifiques; 4. Une 
salle réservée qui soit dite la salle francaise 
ou il y ait une atmosphére francaise au 
moyen de cartes, tableaux, gravures, jour- 
naux, revues, livres, affiches, etc.—tout ce 
qui puisse reproduire un milieu frangais; 
5. <Aider les pauvres trainards ou en 
groupes ou individuellement; 6. Faire 
naitre dans le coeur de 1’éléve l’amour de 
la langue francaise, de la littérature, et 
partant, l’amour de la France.” 


“Five Easy Frencu Piays” by Emma 
L. Simpson, Ginn and Co., 1926—These 
five plays, Arlequinade, La Faim est un 
Grand Inventeur, Béte Noir, Nous Verrons, 
L’Enfance de Jeanne d’Arc are a response 
toa real need. Miss Simpson was a num- 
ber of years a teacher of French in the 
Virgil Junior High School, Los Angeles. 

hen no suitable plays were available for 
the use of her classes, she wrote some and 
her pupils presented them to delighted au- 
diences. The comedy is such that children 
can enjoy it; the conversation natural and 
entertaining. The spiritual interpretation 
of L’Enfance de Jeanne d’Arc on the oc- 
casion of its first presentation at one of the 


“Causeries Francaises” marked a day long 
to be remembered. 

Teachers who are interested in French 
Club work will welcome this book. Sug- 
gestions for stage setting and costumes for 


each play are given. It is also adapted to 
class use. There is a French-English vo- 
cabulary, notes and questions. 

Miss Simpson wrote the plays for the 
use of her classes while she was a teacher 
in the Virgil Junior High School, Los An- 
geles. Later, she was on the staff of the 
Polytechnic High School where one of the 
plays was presented. At present she is teach- 
ing in the Willard Junior High School, 
Berkeley, California.—Alice Hindson. 
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CONTEMPORANEOUS GERMAN LITERATURE IN AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINES, 1880 TO 1914 


Erwin T. Moume, University of Southern California 


N continuing an investigation on the re- 
ception and criticism of German liter- 
ature in American magazines completed 

by Professors Scott H. Goodnight and Mar- 
tin H. Haertel for the years 1800-1840 and 
1840-1880 respectively (Bulletin of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin—Philology and Liter- 
ature Series, Vol. 4, Nos. 1 and 2), I find 
that the German novel, which to the ex- 
clusion of drama and poetry had absorbed 
the interest of American readers in the 
decade before 1880, continues to monopo- 
lize the attention during the following fif- 
teen years. Three groups of writers may 
be distinguished: 1. those whose incisive 
works had already appeared before 1870; 
2. the authors of archaelogical and historical 
novels; 3. the “ladies” of the Gartenlaube. 

Auerbach’s Black Forest Village Tales 

remain “sweet to every palate’ because of 
their pretty sentiment, their purity and 
charm. But after Reuter’s and Rosegger’s 
more vigorous and genuine portrayals of 
country life in Mecklenburg and Styria once 
become known, Auerbach’s “glorified peas- 
ants” vanish. The real ethical and social 
significance of Spielhagen’s and Freytag’s 
literary propaganda in the interest of de- 
mocracy are fully recognized. But it is 
feared that the didactic radicalism of Spiel- 
hagen is intruding too much upon the sphere 
of art to permit him to be considered a 
creative literary genius. The attitude to- 
ward Freytag is perhaps best summarized 
in the Outlook (1895) by an editorial com- 
ment upon his death: “While few will 
be willing today to follow either Freytag’s 
style or his character drawing—already the 
one seems stilted and the other incomplete— 
his best work bespeaks of that color, that 
personal touch, that Gemuetlichkeit, that 
loyalty, sturdiness and national spirit, which 
distinguish true Teutons everywhere.” The 
vogue of Debit and Credit among Ameri- 
cans, aside from the appeal of its theme, 
is due chiefly, as is frequently observed, 
to what seems its un-German characteris- 
tics,—namely, the presence of humor and 
the absence of sentimentality. 

Unjustified as such a scathing criticism 


of contemporaneous German literature may 
seem, the literature of Germany after 1870 
that became known to American readers did 
merit such a condemnation. It was repre- 
sented here either by the prolix and pon- 
derous archaelogical novels of “Professors” 
Ebers and Dahn or by the ultra-sentimental, 
conventional, prudish Gartenlaube Roman 
of a Marlitt, a Muehlbach, a Heimburg. 
Finding a ready sale, especially too among 
the numerous German immigrants of the 
eighties, less intellectual than those of Forty- 


eight, one translation by Mrs. Wister or 


Mrs. Sanford follows the other. Mrs. Wis- 
ter, clever and tactful, has “with easy fe- 
cundity,” as a reviewer remarks, “raised 
suspense to a science.” No wonder that 
one of the more discerning magazines, the 
Nation, (1888), asks when the public will 
have had its fill of “these stereotyped feeble- 
nesses.” The learning of Ebers and the 
patriotic ardor of Dahn are at least appre- 
ciated. But in their case too the Nation in 
reviewing Ebers’ Cleopatra finally (1894) 
exclaims: “One cannot help wondering 
why English and American readers should, 
year after year, be afflicted with translations 
of such tedious and lifeless elaborations as 
this while the truly representative men of 
modern German literature such as Keller, 
Meyer, Hamerling, Rosegger arid Suder- 
mann remain almost unknown.” 


It is not improbable that German literary 
style received from English readers the 
stigma of long-windedness and clumsiness 
at this time. Be it remembered that one 
of Mark Twain’s illustrative passages in 
his essay That Awful German Language 
is taken from Marlitt’s The Old Mamselle’'s 
Secret. An upbraidal of the German lan- 
guage similar to that of Mark Twain is 
evinced in the following critique (The 
American 1881): “Its constructions are 
at once loose and arbitrary, and the style is 
peculiarly at the mercy of the taste and self- 
control of the author. Its vocabulary seems 
clumsy and make-shift, when compared with 
the conciseness of French or the compact- 
ness of English; nor is it flexible enough 
to make it an appropriate vehicle for the 
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finer subtleties of thought and conversation- 
al graces.” These estimates have retained 
a tenacious hold upon the public mind. In 
later years the German of Fontane, Bier- 
baum, Frenssen, Hauptmann, to name but 
a few, is commended for its “admirable 
simplicity of style and directness of speech,” 
for its raciness and lucidity, for its pic- 
turesqueness and charm. An article in the 
Outlook (1908), entitled The New German 
Humor, refers to the German language 
as “growing constantly more flexible and 
piquant, more subtle and exquisite” and 
continues: “German with its infinite flexi- 
bility, its rich vocabulary of obloquy, its 
many dialects and its license in the com- 
pounding and coining of words, is 

the ideal language of humor.” 


In Germany itself the formative period 
of the empire (Grinderzeit) was a period 
conducive to neither the creation nor the 
appreciation of great literature. Although 
in the later nineties Hebbel, Storm, Raabe 
and the meritorious writers mentioned above 
by the Nation did become known in Ger- 
many, their praise was not echoed in Ameri- 
ca partly, no doubt, because they belonged 
to a past epoch and were therefore of less 
immediate interest to current magazines, 
and partly because the naturalistic literature 
then stood in the foreground of discussion. 
Germanists in our colleges may claim the 
distinction of having brought the neglected 
German classics of the nineteenth century 
to the attention of the readers of American 
periodicals ; for it was largely editorial com- 
ment upon the appearance of text editions 
and monographs which brought these over- 
looked names before the public eye. 

The naturalistic drama that begins to 
excite the curiosity of the American jour- 
nalist about 1895 does not find ready ac- 
ceptance. “Muckraking” was looked upon 
askance even in American literature by a 
nation entering an era of prosperity. Haupt- 
mann’s earlier dramas, following in the 
wake of Ibsen’s dramas of social criticism, 
were looked upon as a pathological treat- 
ment of the body politic. ‘How is it pos- 
sible,” it is asked, (Nation 1901), “that a 
poet of such refinement of moral feeling, 
such delicacy of imagination and such ex- 
quisite lightness of artistic touch should, 
after all, seem by preference to wallow in 
the mire of social misery and moral degra- 


dation?” If Sudermann Wedekind (called 
the German Oscar Wilde), Hauptmann, 
Kretzer are accepted, it is in spite of their 
“Zolaesque extreme realism.” The limit 
of Sudermann’s talent, the ultra-artistic and 
sometimes decadent and morbid note of his 
plays as contrasted with the frank animalism 
of the French writers of the Decadence, 
is soon detected. But a superb technique 
in the construction of a play and a masterly 
psychology in the delineation of individ- 
ualistic characters, especially heroines, is 
not denied. It is Hauptmann’s idealism, 
the spiritual import of his work that re- 
deem him in the opinion of his American 
reviewers. “As subtle as Ibsen in the analy- 
sis of character, as frank as Zola in placing 
the brutality of life before us, Hauptmann 
nevertheless introduces into nearly every 
one of his dramas some motif so poetically 
conceived as at once to impress us with 
the fact that we have in him both a realist 
and an idealist.” (Forum 1897). The same 
polarity of crass materialism and pious 
mysticism is noticed in the novels of Max 
Kretzer. Wildenbruch, for whom Profes- 
sor Kuno Francke tries to break a lance, 
finds little sympathy among American 
magazine writers because of the national 
themes of his dramas. It is maintained 
that it is but his swelling patriotism ex- 
pressed in imposing and powerful iambics 
that upholds his reputation among admiring 
countrymen. 

The attention of American journalists 
having once been drawn upon that which 
is really foremost in German literature, it 
remains there for the rest of the period 
under consideration. German women writ- 
ers more representative than the “Garten- 
laube ladies” of what is best in German 
literature come into their own. In her rich 
knowledge and genial philosophy, her lan- 
guage of natural dignity and unstudied 
grace Marie von Ebner-Eschenbach is fre- 
quently termed the German George Eliot. 
Ricarda Huch is considered her successor 
in this. Gabriele Reuter, Helene Boehlau, 
Clara Viebig are shown grappling with the 
problems of woman’s emancipation with 
“rare artistic discretion.” In the literature 
of Germany shortly before the World War, 
American critics find a strength, an origi- 
nality, a seriousness of purpose, a dignity 
and sweetness which proves to them the pro- 
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gress that German literature has made. The 
wholesome hedonism and brave acceptance 
of life exhibited in the works of Frenssen, 
Kellermann, Molo, Zahn, Hesse is consid- 
ered a salubrious corrective for the senti- 
mental pathos or the sterile cynicism of 
previous periods. And though Schnitzler 
writes of “romance shot through with mel- 
ancholy, happiness tinged with regret,” he 
does so without “maudlin sentimentality 
and without crass hysteria” (North Ameri- 
can Review, 1912). The surest sign that 
contempt for the conventional vehicles of 
poetic expression is no longer considered 
a necessary adjunct of individuality is seen 
in the return of Lulu von Strausz u. Tor- 


ney and of Boerries von Muenchhausen to 
the old ideals and forms of the ballad. 

In conclusion an observation of Elizabeth 
Lee taken from the Eclectic Magazine 
(1902): “Perhaps a distinguishing feature 
of contemporary German drama is that 
welded with its solid realism and its clever 
analysis of motive is a sense of the ideal, 
of the romantic, that is peculiarly an at- 
tribute of the German temperament. . . . 
It may be that the spirit of lyrical poetry, 
now said to be dead in Germany, has passed 
into the newer forms of novel and play, 
and in so doing justifies the German custom 
of calling novelists and dramatists, as well 
as poets, by the common term of Dichter.” 


REFLEXIONES SOBRE ALGUNOS MEDIOS DE EFECTUAR EL 
ACERCAMIENTO ENTRE EL PUEBLO NORTEAMERI- 
CANO Y LOS DE SUDAMERICA 


Henry A. Hormes, Pomona College 


acercamiento de los paises del sur 

con el nuestro sea un hecho y no 
solamente un bello ensuefio de reforma- 
dores? ; Como establecer una confianza 
mas genuina y completa entre Sudamérica 
y la América del Norte? :; De qué forma 
hacer posible el que se eviten las desave- 
nencias que tantas veces en el pasado han 
caracterizado desgraciadamente las _ relaci- 
ones internacionales no sdlo diplomaticas 
sino también sociales y comerciales? 

Estas son, mis amigos, algunas de las 
preguntas que me ha dirigido la muy esti- 
mable comision encargada de la confeccion 
de esta programa. 
voy a decir no sera otra cosa que un re- 
sumen de opiniOnes contemporaneas, una 
contestaciOn sintética a preguntas tan serias 
y hasta solemnes. 

En primer lugar, no hay por qué descora- 
zonarse, maestros, profesores, publicistas, 
reformadores, estadistas, obreros sociales, 
repito la voz consoladora; no hay motivo de 
descorazonarse! Todas las agencias en pro 
de conocimientos y aprecio y amistades re- 


d E qué modo proceder para que el 


Y mucho de lo que les. 


ciprocos han hecho una obra espléndida en 
los ultimos afios, en ambas Américas y la 
situaciOn interamericana de hoy es mas hala- 
giiefia que nunca. Nadie desea que la Fun- 
dacion Carnegie ni la Rockefeller cese de 
actuar; ninguno de nosotros alzara la voz 
rogando no haya congresos, ni misiones, ni 
embajadas, ni viajes de sabios profesores, 
ni imprenta, ni boletines y revistas como la 
Hispania y La Nueva Democracia. Un viaje 
por Sudamérica tal como aquel que hizo afios 
ha, el doctor Thwing, ex-Presidente de la 
Western Reserve University, y autoridad 
en cuestiones de higiene y hospitales, 0 el 
que hizo el profesor Sweet de la Universidad 
De Pauw, historiador conocido de la Améri- 
ca del Sur, y quien viaj6 en el afio pasado 
por el continente austral, vale mil veces mas 
que otras tantas agencias comerciales estable- 
cidas en cualesquiera paises sudamericanos. 
Yo estaba con el doctor Sweet cuando en 
el Brasil trab6 amistades con un senador 
de aquella grandisima nacion; aquél volvi0 
a los Estados Unidos para ayudar a formar 
futuros senadores norteamericanos. Se 
gurisimo es, que hara una obra mil veces 
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mas eficaz, a raiz de aquel viaje. ; Acaso 
no incumbe que nos interesemos en el por- 
venir intelectual de las dos Américas? 


Lo que en sus sesiones de verano hace 
ahora el Pomona College enviando sus 
alumnos a la capital de México para estudiar 
en la sesidn universitaria de verano re- 
cibiendo con mil atenciones a un grupo 
selecto de educacionistas y estudiantes mexi- 
canos que vienen a pasar la temporada en 
Claremont, merece ser imitado por cien 
mas institutiones. 


Debe encarecerse entonces tanto el viajar 
como los estudios pues los dos son medios 
muy fructiferos en el desarrollo de la fra- 
ternidad internacional. Vayan ustedes pro- 
fesores a México, al Pert, a Chile, a las re- 
publicas del Plata, a Cuba. Y si no pueden 
viajar, que vayan por lo menos a leer en la 
medida de su alcance, la produccion literaria 
de dichas reptblicas. Les sorprendera tal 
vez, si abrigan la idea de que no existe ad- 
miracion ni simpatias con nosotros en la 
América Latina, cuando lean que D. Horacio 
Quiroga, cuentista finisimo del Uruguay, ha 
escrito un cuento muy ameno sobre “Miss 
Dorothy Phillips,” la estrella del cine, en 
una obra reciente. Asi es, y las gentes del 
sur se entusiasman tanto y quiza mas, por 
nuestras estrellas que nosotros mismos. 
Para evitar las disensiones y malenten- 
didos, Ileguémosnos a conocer! ; Saben 
ustedes cuan viejo y cuan solido y de cuantas 
miras e intereses, es un diario latinoameri- 
cano de primera clase, pongo por ejemplo 
“El Mercurio” de Chile? ; Leen ustedes 
lo que escriben por via de critica, los 
sefores Bianchi y Giusti, redactores de 
“Nosotros,” prestigiosa revista de la Ar- 
gentina? ; Conocen ustedes a “Cuba Con- 
temporanea,” no la isla, sino la revista? 


Urge también que cultivemos amistades 
internacionales mediante la corresponden- 
cia. Les participaré un secreto profun- 
disimo: la solemnisima conviccién de lo 
valiosa que es la correspondencia, ya ha 
hecho obra magnifica en mi propio corazén- 
hace poco que mandé a un amigo ar- 
gentino, D. Ricardo Rojas, una carta que 
le tenia escrita hacia mas de un afo! 
Juzguen pues cudn eficaces son los con- 
ceptos que hoy les aporto! . . . De- 
Jando a un lado la burla, me atrevo a decir 
que una nutrida correspondencia entre mil 


educadores yanquis y otros tantos latino- 
americanos tendria mas provecho que han 
tenido muchos proyectos utopicos que cono- 
cemos demasiado bien. 


éA cuantos latinoamericanos conoce Vd? 
Es mas, preguntaré: ja cuantos ha invitado 
a su hogar, haciéndoles el objecto de esos 
agasajos que Unicamente convencen al ex- 
tranjero que esta en su casa? 4 7Tienen los 
latinoamericanos la entrada en sus hogares? 
En nuestra casa, desde el afio veinte y uno, 
hemos tenido como miembros de la familia: 
una sefiorita cubana, dos sefiores japoneses, 
un joven argentino; no sabria decirles 
cuantos representantes de cuantas naciones 
latinoamericanos han estado de paso en la 
casa. 


Tengo el gusto de conocer a una sefiora 
quien nacid en México y alli pas6 los pri- 
meros veinte afios de su vida. Es una cono- 
cedora del caracter mexicano. Pues con- 
versabamos con ella el otro dia, y el tema 
de nuestra conversacion era la proteccion 
que acababa de dar ella a una mujer mexi- 
cana quien se hallaba perseguida por la 
justicia nuestra, con entera razon aparen- 
temente, desde el punto de vista netamente 
legal. Pero hay otros puntos de vista que 
los legales: muchas veces mas vale la 
misericordia que una justicia implacable. 
La sefiora de referencia ofrecié a la rea 
su apoyo moral, su compasion; la pobre 
le did lastima, y por qué? Porque al hab- 
lar con ella se habia enterado de los por- 
menores de su existencia humilde; de los 
motivos que tenia la infeliz de defenderse 
ante la justicia (segtin nuestra amiga, eran 
suficientes) ; también se habia dado cuenta 
de la augusta humanidad que comparten 
los mas pobres con los mas _privilegiados, 
y dijo a mi senora y al servidor de ustedes: 
“Sepan que en toda vida humana hay una 
gracia especial, y tenemos que descubrirla 
y apreciarla.” He ahi el motivo de la pro- 
teccion ofrecida ante el juez por mi sefiora 
amiga: subrayemos la palabra, la gracia 
inherente en toda criature de Dios, en todo 
pueblo, en toda sociedad. Debemos com- 
penetrarnos de aquella gracia latinoameri- 
cana ! 

En estos dias recientes se me va ocurrien- 
do un proyecto de caracter mas 0 menos 
estudiantil, mas o menos literario y entera- 
mente altruista. Me refiero a la publicacion 
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de un boletin o revista, tal vez bimestre, no 
como él de la Union Panamericana con fines 
comerciales, ni precisamente como la “In- 
ter-América.” iene que ser una revista 
para los universitarios de ambos continentes. 
En lugar de publicar un nimero en inglés, 
otro en espafiol, seria mas provechoso que 
salieran todos los nimeros en forma bilin- 
giie. Esta revista deberia circular entre 
los universitarios, sobretodo los _histori- 
adores, economistas, y aficionados a cuest- 
iones lingitisticas y literarias; entre los 
literatos; entre los pensadores, los lideres 
y los mas cultos de cada pais. Se invi- 
taria a los elementos universitarios de mayor 
prestigio de todas las repttblicas a que con- 
tribuyesen a la revista con articulos relaci- 
nados con sus campos de trabajo respecti- 
vos. La revista tendria a la fuerza que 
ser publicada en una de las instituciones 
de ensefianza de los Estados Unidos. En 
la América Latina no hay ni los fondos 
ni el material indispensables para tal em- 
presa. Se me hara objecion: ;Acaso no 
se publica actualmente la “Hispania?” Pero 
esta prestigiosa revista habla por los pro- 
fesores de espafiol casi exclusivamente, sus 
fines son profesionales. Si se diese prin- 
cipio a esta otra nueva empresa literaria, 
deberia ser la expresiOn de la cultura uni- 
versitaria, tal como se la halla hoy en dia 
entre los mismos estudiantes. 


Por ultimo, les voy a re'atar una expe- 
riencia interesante que en la semana pasada 
hice en un grupo de alumnos mios. A estos 
jOvenes les hice las preguntas siguientes: 
1. ¢Les parece que seria factible organizar 
en las dos Américas una sociedad univer- 


sitaria internacional? 2. ;Seguirian leales 
en su devocion a ésta, los latinoamericanos 
igual que los norteamericanos? 3. Las sucur- 
sales gcOmo podrian efectuar su organiza- 
cidn? 4. Cuales serian los fines que en una 
sociedad de tal indole se tandrian en vista? 
5. gPodria propagarse esta liga en las 
grandes universidades igual que en los 
pequefios planteles de ensefianza? 


Ahora bien, yo no obligué a nadie a que 
me contestara, ni en un sentido ni en el 
otro. Todos obraban con perfecta liber- 
tad. De ahi resulta que las respuestas deben 
haber sido absolutamente francas. Aqui 
tienen ustedes lo que me escribieron, breve- 
mente resumido. 


1. A la primera pregunta, todos menos 
uno me contestan que si; es un bello proyecto 
y que seguramente tendra éxito. 


2. Solamente alguno que otro me re- 
sponde que no esta seguro si los latinoameri- 
canos sabran guardar y propagar su interés 
por tal liga o confraternidad estudiantil. 
(Personalmente opino que la experiencia 
quedando por verificarse atin, mientras 
tanto no tengamos datos precisos, es casi 
absurdo decir que la cosa es imposible.) 

3. En cuanto a la organizacion, dijo 
uno que ciertos norteameficanos ubicados 
en centros latinoamericanos podrian servir 
de vinculos entre los de alla y nosotros, y 
“vice versa.” Dice otro que el boletin que 
hemos discutido, ventile la cuestion primero 
én sus paginas, para abrir el camino a la 
liga proyectada. Otro: un “pufiado” de 
estudiantes en varios centros de ensefianza 
podrian efectuar la organizacion. En Sud- 
américa pasarian unos espiritus selectos de 
Buenos Aires a Montevideo lIlevando alla 
la antorcha de su noble e idealista entusias- 
mo. Igual podria hacerse entre Santiago 
y Buenos Aires. De aqui que vaya un grupo 
a México con propositos semejantes. 

4. Los fines deben ser estudiantiles, 
sociales, y sobretodo que se haga lo posible 
para corregir los malentendidos inter- 
nacionales y para que de ambos lados llegue- 
mos a entendernos mejor. 


5. En lo tocante el establecimiento de 
ramificaciones en las grandes universidades 
norteamericanas, result6 la opinién de este 
grupo algo indecisa, ademas no es este 
detalle de mayor importancia en el momento 
presente. 

En todas esas contestaciones, se trasluce 
el espiritu de la juventud moderna. Sea 
esto pues, mi Ultima palabra a mis colegas: 
En cuanto a amistades internacionales, que 
el pasado se olvide; déjese hasta gran parte 
del pasado educacional ; déjese pasar adelan- 
te el espiritu de nuestra juventud univer- 
sitaria: agil, amable, libre de rancios pre- 
juicios. Sean los jOvenes mismos nuestros 
guias al reino de la buena voluntad inter- 
nacional. Lo mejor queda por nacer, lo 
ultimo de la vida, a cuyo favor se hicieron 
nuestros primeros pasos, errOneos quiza Y 
de escaso valor, pero Ilevando en si 
promesa de algo mejor, en esta nobilisin 
campaiia internacional. 
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QUARTERLY FRENCH BOOK-LETTER 


LeonarpD ScHWaArRTz, Stanford University 


ROFESSOR W. F. GIESE in his 
P Victor Hugo, the Man and the 
Poet (New York, The Dial Press, 
$4.00) tries to make a final and just 
estimate of Hugo’s personality and work. 
He finds that American criticism of Hugo 
has hardly kept pace with our interest 
in his writing, and indeed, there is nothing 
in English like this book. In nine chap- 
ters Giese gives reasons for finding Hugo 
“a particularly disagreeable specimen of the 
man of letters” who writes only for art’s 
sake, “a great decorative artist, impervious 
to thought and only superficially stirred by 
feeling, resolutely gilding commonplaces 
with the splendors of style, or translating 
man and nature into strangely arbitrary but 
often imposing and sometimes unsurpas- 
sable fantasies and pictures.” Hugo’s 
imaginative gift is judged to be of a secon- 
dary order, and he is said to owe something 
of his reputation to the fact that he often 
used the images which other poets reject. 
His “art is not interpretative , and 
warmed with true love of nature.” Giese 
finds that in Hugo’s poetry “the expression 
of sentiment for the most part leaves us 
unsatisfied,” and that the poet “reproduces 
childhood rather than interprets it.” “A 
convincing proof that Hugo is not truly 
satirical is that he so readily lays himself 
open to satire at every turn.’ “Hugo has 
not caught the epic tone of Homer; he has 
caught, without their redeeming simplicity 
and naiveté, the tasteless exaggeration of 
the medieval Chansons de geste.” “His style 
is one which violates quite as often as it 
follows, certain really fundamental laws of 
good writing.” “Criticism must 
ultimately recognize that his pro- 
digious effects of style can not possibly 
exalt him into the rank of a poet of the 
first order.” “His warmest admirer, unless 
hopelessly uncritical, reads him for pleasure, 
and for pleasure alone. We do not turn 
to him, as we do to the greater ancient or 
modern writers, for enlightenment.” “Emp- 
ty,—that is the final verdict that posterity 
will write on Hugo’s philosophic monu- 
ment.” I trust that these extracts do not 
Over emphasize the critical aspect of Pro- 
fessor Giese’s book, to which those who 


are struck by the preceding estimates of 
Hugo’s genius should be referred. 

By reading his De la Poésie pure (Gras- 
set, 15 frs.), one can conveniently follow a 
very stimulating controversy concerning the 
nature of poetry which was started last year 
by Father Henri Bremond of the French 
Academy, when he read a paper with this 
title at the annual joint meeting of the In- 
stitut de France. Bremond had the bold- 
ness to express before the conservative 
Academy a modern way of evaluating 
poetry that would shock Boileau, for he 
said: “Aujourd’hui, nous ne disons plus; 
dans un pocme, il y a de vives peintures, 
des pensées ou des sentiments sublimes, il 
y ceci, il y a cela, puis de lineffable; il y 
a d’abord et surtout de lineffable ¢troite- 
ment uni dailleurs a ceci ou a cela.” 
Bremond went on to say that for him all 
the arts tend to approach the state of prayer, 
meaning that the poet’s mystical experiences 
are akin to the psychological mechanism by 
which divine grace inclines one to pray. 
This latter thesis is further developed in 
Bremond’s Priére et poésie (Grasset, 12 
frs.). The immediate result of the abbé’s 
paper was the prompt election of Paul 
Valéry to a seat in the Academy. 

The election of Georges Courteline to 
the Goncourt Academy has been received 
with general satisfaction. Perhaps the 
death, in December, of Jean Richepin, will 
arouse less comment. A Choix de poésies 
(Charpentier, 10frs.) by this poet appeared 
last autumn. Despite his clever versifica- 
tion, Richepin’s verse does not have much 
power to stir a foreigner or a Frenchman 
of today. 

Charmingly bound, attractively illustrated, 
and entertainingly written, John Garber Pa- 
lache’s Gautier and the Romantics (New 
York, The Viking Press, $3.00) deals with 
the interesting years 1830 to 1875, and re- 
veals the life of those writers of the period 
who were associated with Gautier. As 
Brunetiere said, Gautier is somebody after 
all because he personified a theory in the 
history of art. Among the eighteen chap- 
ters of this book, which is more biographical 
than literary, some are entitled “Romanti- 
cist Excentricities,’ “Gautier at Home,” 
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“Parisian Hostesses,” “The Magny Din- 
ners,” and “A Rose Coloured Waistcoat.” 
Palache gives the sources for each of his 
chapters, and his book is free from other 
slips than misprints, save in the matter of 
Gautier’s dress at the first performance of 
Hernani. Here, however, Gautier did not 
appear in a rose coloured waistcoat, but 
wore a cherry color or vermillion satin 
doublet “taillé dans la forme des cuirasses 
de Milan” (see his Histoire du Roman- 
tisme, pp. 94-5). 

Something different for the foreign visi- 
tor, such is Paris-Guide, le Guide de la vie a 
Paris 1926, compiled and published by the 
Comité France-Amérique, cloth, 25  frs. 
Such useful and unusual chapters as the 
following will be found in this stocky hand- 
book: Les grands cercles de Paris, La crise 
des loyers: les lois de protection, Paris 
protestant, La danse et les ballets a Paris, 
Les principaux cinémas de Paris, Les 
ateliers d’artistes, L’athlétisme féminin, Le 
baseball, Le yachting automobile, Paris hors 
Paris the smart places to visit in 
the four seasons . . and a final section 
concerning Ce que le touriste étranger doit 
savoir des lois et cot.tumes francaises. This 
guide has not yet been completed according 
to the plans of the publishers, for additional 
information is to be incorporated in later 
editions to deal with such topics as Les 
journaux de modes, Paris qui travaille, Les 
villes d’eaux, etc. 


Les Noms de Lieux, by Albert Dauzat 
(Delagrave, 10 frs. 50), is a linguistic, his- 
torical, psychological and geographical study 
of French nomenclature which supplements 
his recent volume entitled Les Noms de 
personnes. Place names in France carry 
us back to pre-Gallic times, but may be 
grouped into formations of the Gallic, Ro- 
man, Frankish, feudal and modern times. 
Dauzat also studies some names in the 
Basque and Breton territories as well as in 
“Germanized Gaul’ (Flanders, Rhineland, 
Alsace and Switzerland). Professor Dau- 
zat’s book may be called a summary of 
modern discoveries in toponomy, and con- 
tains a great deal to gratify the curiosity 
of readers of French. Thus he shows that 
the name Lyon comes from the celtic Luco- 
dunos=shining-mountain, which gives Lug- 
udunum and Lyon. In the same language 
Caen means battle-field. The names of 


tribes which became city names in the third 
century are to be explained by late Latin 
ablative forms in -is, civitas de Parisiis, 
Poitiers from Pictavis. The Norse suffixes 
-budh, becoming -boeuf, meaning “cabin,” 
and -flodh, “gulf,” corrupted into -fleur 
can be traced in such Norman names as 
Bréboeuf and Harfleur. Names of the 
feudal epoch often introduce the article, or 
are compounded: e. g. La Roche-Guyon. 
It is in this period that the religious factor 
was most important. Saint Denis was for- 
merly named Catulliacum. Dauzat shows 
also that the areas where Basque and Breton 
names are found indicate that these lan- 
guages were once more widely used. The 
common Breton syllables: plou from celtic 
plwyf, and tref from treba meant “parish;” 


‘ker meant town or village, Jann, a shrine 


or church. Plougastel and Treboul mean 
parish of the castle and of the pool, Ker- 
guen, the white hamlet, and Langoat, the 
church of the wood. In non-Roman Gaul, 
I was interested to learn of the Frankish 
suffix -loh, forest, found in the Flemish 
name of Waterloo, etc. Unfortunately 
Dauzat does not say much about the ir- 
regular pronunciation of certain place- 
names. 

Entertainment for every taste will be 
found in any of the nineteen volumes com- 
posing the Collection d’ Anas edited by Léon 
Treich and published by the Nouvelle Revue 
francaise, 6 frs. apiece. The latest number 
is entitled Histoires pour jeunes filles. The 
series entitled Histoires comprises Histoires 
enfantines, de vacance, anglaises, théatrales, 
gauloises, politiques, littéraires, pour la 
plage, de chasse. Besides this group, there 
are volumes dealing with famous wits: 
L’Esprit de Tristan Bernard, de Sacha 
Guitry, de Clemenceau, d’Aurélien Scholl, 
d’Alexandre Dumas, d’Alfred Capus, de 
Rivarol, de Maurice Donnay, and Oscar 
Wilde. 

There is much to be said for the use of 
catalogues by people who wish to perfect 
themselves in a foreign language. May I 
call attention to the catalogues of sporting 
goods, machinery and automobile acces- 
sories and wireless put out by the firm of 
Mestre and Blatgé, 46 avenue de la Grande- 
Armée, Paris? The Catalogue spécial de 
T. S. F. No. 31, costs 1 fr. 50, and deals 
fully with all types of haut-parleurs, an- 
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tennes et prises de terre. Catalogue No. 33, 
Articles de Sports et de Voyage, 3 frs., is 
also fully illustrated, with several pages in 
color. It shows such objects as wardrobe 
trunks, malles-armoires, such French table- 
games as a set of nain jaune, and such ar- 
ticles as bathing-caps, bonnets de bain. The 
automobile catalogue No. 34, 6 frs., should 
be of interest in polytechnic schools, as it 
illustrates a full line of machine tools in 
addition to such automobile accessories as 
might be expected, e. g. miroir rétroviseur, 
statuettes pour bouchons de _ radiateurs, 
medals of St. Christopher, with the inscrip- 
tion “Regarde St. Christophe, puis va-t-en, 
rassuré” and various types of “servo-freins,” 
air-brakes adapted for use on automobiles. 
This catalogue runs to 1032 pages. 


It is a real pleasure to announce the pub- 
lication of A French Grammar for High 
Schools and Colleges (New York, A. Knopf 
Inc. $1.60), by Professors Oliver M. John- 
ston and Jefferson Elmore of Stanford Uni- 
versity. This is an up-to-date lesson gram- 
mar which introduces verbs in the first les- 
sons. Lesson I is on the infinitive, and the 
present tense is introduced and used in the 
following nine lessons. With Lesson XI, 
we have the present perfect, the reflexive 
verb in Lesson XIII, the past descriptive 
and the past absolute in the next two les- 
sons. Of the latter tense, this grammar 
says: 


“1. The past absolute hardly ever oc- 
curs in conversation or in very familiar or 
informal writing. In such cases the tense 
of simple past time, is the present perfect, 
as shown in the two preceding lessons. The 
past absolute belongs to literature and for- 
mal discourse. 


“2. This tense brings the action or state 
before the mind as completed (not as in 
progress) and as a whole. It is like a point, 
or definite line both ends of which can be 
seen, or a stationary picture which can be 
looked at as a whole.” 

This is probably the first instance where 
a professor of Latin has collaborated with 
a teacher of French on a French grammar. 
The result is a happy one, and has led to 
such notes as the following, explaining 
parler anglais: “In such expressions, the 
name of the language being originally ex- 
pressed by an adverb, the article is omitted. 


Compare the Latin Jatine loqui, “to speak 
Latin” latine being an adverb. Of place 
names, already discussed in this article, 
Johnston and Elmore say, p. 59, n. 4: “Ge- 
ographical and place names derived from 
Latin usually preserve the gender of the 
Latin original, e. g. la France, Lat. Francia, 
f.; . . . les Pyrénées, f., Lat. Pyrene, 
f.; . . . Londres, m., London, Lat. 
Londinium, n. (m. in popular speech); 
Athénes, f., Athens, Lat. Athenas, f.” 


Miss M. J. Boyd’s Questionnaire de Lec- 
tures fran¢aises (Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
and Co., 24 cents) is a booklet containing 
some thirty detachable report blanks to be 
used by students doing outside reading in 
French. Forms are provided for use with 
all classes of literature, and a list of sub- 
gested readings adds to the usefulness of 
this publication. 


I have lately received several American 
reprints of contemporary French fiction 
that is especially suitable for High School 
libraries, outside reading, or for advanced 
students. Have you seen Ginn and Com- 
pany’s series, edited by A. Morize, entitled 
Contemporary France in Literature? Four 
volumes are now ready, which deal with dif- 
ferent aspects of France. Each one has an 
excellent introduction and notes. The titles 
and prices are: G. Duhamel, Stories and 
Sketches, $1.40, E. Estaunié, L’ Appel de la 
route, $1.56; E. Guillaumin, La Vie d’un 
simple, $1.52; E. Pérochon, Néne, $1.48 
(with vocabulary). Contemporary French 
Stories of Mystery and Fantasy (A. Knopf, 
$1.60), edited by H. Stanley Schwarz, has 
a full vocabulary, and is somewhat easier 
in character. This collection is original in 
reproducing quite a number of short stories 
that have appeared in the feuilletons of the 
Figaro and the Nouvelles littéraires. 


May I also mention in this connection a 
magazine, Le Moniteur Franco-Américain, 
published monthly by l'Institut Francais aux 
Etats-Unis, 22 East 60th St., New York, 
subscription, $2.00? This magazine is in- 
tended for mature readers, and in addition 
to publishing special articles and fiction, 
deals with fashions, scientific news, poli- 
tics and literature. The October number, 
32 pp., opens with an illustrated descrip- 
tion of the basilica at Domrémy erected to 
the glory of Joan of Arc. 
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QUARTERLY GERMAN BOOK-LETTER 


Epmunp K. HE ter, University of California, Berkeley 


RECENT number of the Literarische 
W elt contained an article by the own- 
er of the well-known publishing firm 
S. Fischer, Berlin, on the present crisis in 
the German bookselling business. It seems 
that in Germany the sale of books has been 
considerably falling off, due to the fact 
that middle-class families who formerly 
were the best buyers now have to spend 
their money for the necessities of life, and, 
besides, book prices have risen with those 
of other commodities. To make up for 
their losses at home the publishers are hop- 
ing for increased sales in foreign markets. 
A special number Das deutsche Buch im 
Ausland published by Der Auslanddeutsche 
(Halbmonatsschrift fiir Auslanddeutschtum 
und Auslandkunde. Deutsches Auslandin- 
stitut, Stuttgart. M20 a year) gives an in- 
teresting summary of the possibilities of 
distributing German books abroad.  Al- 
though according to the consensus of two- 
score contributors from all parts of the 
globe a sudden rise in the number of books 
exported may not be expected, the new 
supplement of Der Auslanddeutsche entitled 
Neue Biicher may gradually achieve results, 
as it will doubtessly improve the literary 
taste of Germans abroad. 


Let us not, however, get the wrong im- 
pression that literary life is on the wane 
in Germany. In fact, the number of books 
newly printed there is so immense that the 
task of pointing out a few is very difficult. 
Fortunately, in looking over the list of new 
publications, we may be guided somewhat 
by the unusually large number of well- 
known names. Most books belong to the 
novel class, we do not find many dramas 
worth while. 


Among these I mention in the first place - 


Gerhard Hauptmann’s Dorothea Angermann 
which is especially interesting to us as part 
of the play is said to take place in the 
United States. I shall review the book at 
a later date. Hauptmann also took the lead 
in another field by writing a text for the 
new German Faust film, the purpose of 
which he explains in the following poetically 
inspired prologue: 


Ein Faust in Bildern—warum denn nicht?! 
Nicht Goethes unsterbliches Weltgedicht; 
Ein Bildersturm, ein Wirbelwind, 

Drin Damonen und Geister zu Hause sind. 
Die teuersten Schatten fegt er daher, 
Unter Feuerbergen, Gebirgen und Meer, 
Einen Riesendamon, der tigerhaft 

An winzigen Mauslein iibt seine Kraft. 
Und endlich zieht Euch ein Ringen Bann 
Zwischen Ormuzd und Ahriman, 

Zwischen Finsternissen und Licht— 
Damit sei’s genug—mehr sage ich nicht. 


As an intermediate between drama and 
novel we may consider Paulus unter den 
Juden. Dramatische Legende in sechs Bil- 
dern (Paul Zsolnay, Wien. 186 p. M5. 50) 
by Franz Werfel, the young author who 
made many friends with his recent Verdi 
story. 


Hermann Sudermann’s new novel Der 
tolle Professor. Ein Roman aus der Zeit 
Bismarcks (Cotta, Stuttgart 624 p. M8. 50) 
will be a surprise to those who considered 
his Bilderbuch aus meinem Leben as the 
final achievement of an author who is close 
to the age of seventy. The Bilderbuch is 
an important document for the knowledge 
of German literary life in the Seventies and 
Eighties, a counterpart of Theodor Fon- 
tane’s Von Zwanzig bis Dreissig. 


The same period is covered by the autobi- 
ography of another poet who only of late 
has come into his own, Paul Ernst. (Aus 
meinem Leben. Horenverlag, Berlin). The 
setting of Ernst’s childhood days, the Harz 
mountains, is the scene of the author’s 
latest novel Der Schatz im Morgenbrotstal 
(Horenverlag, Berlin M6), a weird story 
of the time following the Thirty Years’ 
War, told with deep feeling and in a lan- 
guage made very impressive by its plain- 
ness. 

The book reminds us of another story 
of those dreadful days, Der Wehrwolf by 
Hermann Lons, which has reached a sale 
of 270,000 copies. A posthumous story 
of the same author Das szweite Gesicht 
(Dieterich, Jena 1926, 290. Tausend) is 
also being read widely in Germany. Al- 
though it contains beautiful descriptions of 
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the North German heath and a wonderful 
hunting-chapter, Der Platzhirsch it not a 
book that can be recommended to immature 
readers. The hero is the kind of a superman 
who takes what he wants, as his artistic tem- 
perament could not get inspiration and 
achieve greatness without uttermost free- 
dom. He does not strictly adhere to the con- 
ventions of society. Those who disagree 
with the story’s apparent interpretation of 
what duty to oneself is will find a vindica- 
tion of the author in two new monographs: 
Hermann Lons der Dichter by Traugott 
Pilf (Dietrichs, Jena M3) and Her- 
mann Lons als Charakter by Konrad Eilers 
(Sponholtz, Hannover M3, 60). 


The outstanding Dorfroman of the year 
is Gottwert Ingram und sein Werk (Quelle 
und Meyer, Leipzig 316 p. M6) by Gustav 
Schréer. The hero is the last of a long 
line of peasants who, like many of his fore- 
fathers, loses his life in the struggle against 
a river, shortly before his lifelong efforts 
free the country from a danger which has 
worked havoc for 300 years. The hero’s 
manly character overshadows all the other 
characters of the story; his weak, vain son- 
in-law Johannes Siebert; his overproud 
daughter Frieda, who learns in the hard 
school of life to subdue her pride; his other 
daughter Dore who irresistibly captivates 
our sympathy; Ernst Weigand who comes 
back in a valiant struggle after the vice of 
drinking had reduced him to a tramp. All 
these characters give us a true picture of 
rural life in Central Germany. 


North Germany is the setting of Otto 
Babendiek, (Grote, Berlin 1291 p. M15) 
the big autobiographical story of Gustav 
Frenssen, who may be remembered by some 
of our readers from his visit in California. 


Ernst Zahn, the Swiss author, makes a 
village parson the hero of his latest story 
Die Hochzeit des Gaudenz Orell (Union, 
Stuttgart M6) and Hermann Stehr takes 
us to the Silesian mountains in Der Geigen- 
macher (Horenverlag, Berlin M5). 

Outstanding among the modern Zeitroman 
are Das Tor sur Welt by Frank Thiess 
(Engelhorn, Stuttgart M6), the story of a 
German high school youth; Minnermann 
by Hans Franck (Haessel, Leipzig 520 p, 
M8), the revelation of German home con- 
ditions during and after the war, which 
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made and destroyed characters; Das grosse 
Erlebnis by Jakob Schaffner (Union, Stutt- 
gart 478 p, M7, 50), the story of a modern 
Berlin family; Thomas Mann, Unordnung 
und friihes Leid (S. Fischer, Berlin M4, 
50) ; Rudolf Herzog, Das Fahnlein der V er- 
sprengten (Cotta, Stuttgart M6, 50) and 
Hans Grimm, Volk ohne Raum (Langen, 
Miinchen 1356 p. M25), a title that al- 
ready has become a Schilagwort in Germany. 


For those who prefer facts to fiction a 
number of new memoirs are available. 
Kaiser Wilhelm’s Aus meinem Leben (K. 
F. Koehler, Berlin M14) will interest those 
who read last year’s sensation Wilhelm der 
Zweite by Emil Ludwig (Rowohlt, Berlin 
495 p. M14). The making of a German 
scholar is described in Mein Leben by 
Dietrich Schafer (K. F. Koehler, Berlin 
M8). Elisabeth von Heyking, who twenty 
years ago rose to literary fame by Briefe, 
die ihn nicht erreichten, gives in her diaries 
published after her recent death a clever 
picture of world affairs and world society. 
(Tagebiicher aus vier Weltteilen 1886- 


1904. Koehler & Amelang, Leipzig, M12, 
50). 


The same firm has for the first time 
published in full the work of one of the 
best known German memoir writers, Wil- 
helm von Kugelgen, in three vols: 


Jugenderinnerungen eines alten Mannes 


(M6, 50). 


Zwischen Jugend und Reife des alten 
Mannes (M7, 50). 


Lebenserinnerungen des alten Mannes 
(M6, 50). 

Before concluding, I want to announce 
some recent books on the history of German 
literature. Julius Petersen, the successor 
of Gustav Roethe on the chair of German 
literature in the University of Berlin, has 
published Die Wesensbestimmung der deut- 
schen Romantik (Quelle & Meyer, Leipzig 
1926.) More than a hundred modern 
dramatists are reviewed in Chronik des 
deutschen Dramas, 5th vol. (Oecesterheld, 
Berlin M9) by Julius Bab, who also has 
presented us another new book: Richard 
Dehmel (Haessel, Leipzig 432 p. M11). 
For teachers I find very useful Geschichte 
der deutschen Dichtung by Hans Roehl 
(Teubner, Leipzig. 5. Aufl. 1926). 
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QUARTERLY ITALIAN BOOK-LETTER 


Hersert H. Vaucun, University of California, Berkeley 


De STEFANI’S Calzolaio di Messina 
(mentioned in the October Book- 
Letter) has been well received and 

has drawn the praise of the most exacting 
critics. Adriano Tilgher writes that it is 
one of the best dramas of the day. He 
says that it would have gained in power 
if there had been more attention paid to 
classic form and simplicity as some of the 
scenes are prolix and some are even melo- 
dramatic, but that the defects are not suffi- 
cient to prevent it from being regarded as 
a masterpiece of tragedy. In his comedy 
I Pazzi, which followed closely after II 
calzolaio di Messina, De Stefani was not 
so successful. The same critic who praises 
the tragedy brands the lighter play as a 
“prolix, monotonous, rhetorical comedy, 
full of false allegory.” 


I. Del Lungo’s edition of Dante’s Divina 
Commedia (Firenze, Le Monnier, 1926) is 
an excellent piece of work both as a 
scholarly production and from the point of 
view of the book-maker’s art. The notes 
are sufficiently copious to make the reading 
of the text easy, but not so numerous as to 
make it a burden to study them. It may 
be considered as the most satisfactory text 
for the use of students in the licei, in 
which the Dante courses would correspond 
to those given in our universities. 

M. Scherillo has published Volume II of 
his Origini e Svolgimento della Letteratura 
Italiana. This volume deals with the Rinas- 
cimento. Scherillo has adopted a selective 
policy and chooses to deal exhaustively with 
a few authors rather than try to cover the 
entire field. An excellent review of this 
work by Ernest H. Wilkins appeared in 
the November number of /talica. 

P. Nardi is publishing a critical edition of 
Goldoni’s comedies (Milano, “Unitas”). 


The first three volumes have already ap-- 


peared. As many of Goldoni’s best plays 
are unintelligible to the average Italian on 
account of their being in Venetian dialect 
Nardi undertakes the translation of dialect 
plays into Italian and in the plays which 
are partly in Italian and partly in the dia- 
lect his notes are sufficient to explain all 
the dialect passages to the reader. Volume 
I contains I Rusteghi and Il Burbero Bene- 


fico, Volume II La Famiglia dell’ Antiquario, 
GV’ Innamorati, and Le Smanie per la Villeg- 
giatura, and Volume III, Le Donne Curi- 
ose, Sior Todero Brontolon o sia Il Vecchio 
Fastidioso, and Il Ventaglio. 

A. Pennisi presents La Verace I storia del 
Provercllo Franciesco, a “sacra rappresen- 
tazione” dealing with the life of St. Fran- 
cis of Assisi. Frédéric Mistral has written 
a preface for a new edition A. Di Gio- 
vanni’s Lu Puvireddu Amurusu, a delight- 
ful poem on St. Francis written in Sicilian. 

Allan H. Gilbert of Duke University has 
presented a new volume on “Dante’s Con- 
ception of Justice’ (Duke University 
Press). This is a painstaking piece of 
work and is very well done. 

In the November number of /talica Gabri- 
ella Bosano of Vassar College writes on 
Current Italian Periodicals. She first gives 
a list of erudite publications and then one 
of literary and generally cultural periodi- 
cals. In discussing the latter she says: “of 
the above-mentioned magazines the Nuova 
Antologia is surely the most ancient and 
most revered. It was founded as L’Antologia 
by G, P. Vieusseux in 1821, was suppressed, 
for political reasons, in 1832, and begun 
again, with its present name, in 1865. It 
played an important part in the Risorgi- 
mento and included among its early con- 
tributors the best among Italian writers, 
such as Tommaseo, etc. It stands now as 
the Atlantic Monthly of Italy. The Ri- 
vista d’Italia runs a close second. Novella 
and Comoedia, quite recent, are given as 
their titles imply, to a special genre and 
cater strictly to contemporary fiction. II 
Marzocco, founded in 1896, remains as the 
standard literary weekly. Although it 
counts among its contributors names like 
Pio Rajna, it also has miscellaneous, semi- 
popular information. Two magazines which 
give very useful bibliographical information 
are L’Jtalia che Scrive (abbreviated Ics), 
which one might even call invaluable, and 
I Libri del Giorno, which deals chiefly with 
books published by Treves. La Cultura 
often contains articles of such studious na- 
ture that we might almost have included 
it in our first category (erudite periodicals). 
The fact that Professor Cesare de Lollis 
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edits it makes us recommend it at once. 
The names of the editors of the Rassegna 
Italiana, and the Leonardo, also insure 
interesting material. La Lettura always 
contains solid articles, stories, and one- 
act plays by prominent writers. It was 
launched in 1900 by Giuseppe Giacosa and 
has always upheld its original standard. 
Il Convegno, besides often publishing in- 
teresting articles of literary criticism, has 
a regular department entitled Sommario 
deile Rassegne, which is bibliographically 
useful. J/ Secolo XX is somewhat like the 
Lettura, possibly a little more modern in 
format, but not as substantial in material. 
Minerva, founded by Frederico Garlanda 
in 1891, is the Italian Literary Digest. 

“Our list would not meet all tastes did 
it not enumerate also the illustrated maga- 
zines and even Italian periodicals published 
in America. 

“The most sumptuous illustrated maga- 
zine is doubtless La Grande Illustrazione 
d'Italia, Milan, via Broggi 19. Its pictures 
of Italian landscapes are particularly beau- 
tiful. L’Jllustrazione Italiana, published 
weekly in Milan by Treves, corresponds to 
the English Graphic and to the JIlustration 
Francaise. Let us note, however, for the 
sake of our colleagues interested in con- 
temporary drama, that the Jllustrazione 
Italiana regularly prints the dramatic criti- 
cism of Marco Praga (M. P.) whose ar- 
ticles are later gathered into his Cronache 
Teatrali. Among illustrated magazines we 
do not recommend such flimsy weeklies 
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as La Domenica del Corriere and La Tri- 
buna Illustrata, which one might call too 
popular to be interesting.” 

Among the Italian magazines published 
in this country Miss Bosano mentions II 
Caroccio (191 Centre St., N. Y. C.) which 
is the best known, Columbus (137 Grand 
St., N. Y. C.), and La Vita Nuova (81 
Centre St., N. Y. C.). All three of these 
are monthlies. 


She also mentions the two leading Italian 
dailies of New York City, Jl Corriere 
d’America and Il Progresso Italo-Ameri- 
cano. In California we have many Italian 
newsapers. L’/talia (fascista) and La Voce 
del Popolo (anti-fascista) are excellent 
dailies published at San Francisco. Among 
the weekly papers we should mention 
L’Italo-Americano and La Patria (both of 
Los Angeles), La Capitale (Sacramento), 
Il Sole (Stockton), La Settimana (Mar- 
tinez), L’Unione Cattolica and Il Corriere 
del Popolo (both of San _ Francisco). 
Among the monthlies are La Rassegna 
Commerciale (published by the Italian 
Chamber of Commerce at San Francisco), 
La Critica (San Francisco) and L’Era 
Democratica (San Francisco and Los An- 
geles). 


A monthly published in Rome which is of 
especial interest to Americans as it deals 
mainly with Italian relations with America 
and makes note of the progress of Italian 
studies in this country is the Rivista d’/talia 
e d’America (via del Tritone 201). 


QUARTERLY SPANISH BOOK-LETTER 


Cesar Baryja, University of California, Southern Branch 


T is still too early to pass a definite 
judgment on Félix Urabayen as a novel- 
ist. For the moment it will be enough 

to say that he is one of the most promising 
figures of the Spanish novel of the future. 
What distinguishes him is a certain faculty 
he has of combining reality with symbolism. 
He has also a highly developed sense of 
humor, sometimes of the witty and biting 
kind, and he is a good prose writer, richly 
endowed with a poetic feeling for natural 
as well as for artistic beauty. His descrip- 
tions and his characterizations are generally 


Like 
several others of his Basque countrymen, 


well wrought and they are vivid. 


like Unamuno, Baroja, Salaverria, etc., 
Félix Urabayen has felt deeply the attrac- 
tion of Castile, and to the interpretation 
of the life and soul of Castile’s most his- 
torical and typical city—Toledo—he devoted 
his two novels: Toledo: Piedad (Madrid, 
1925, segunda edicién) and Toledo la des- 
pojada (Madrid, 1924). Of the greatest 
interest are the several pages—in Toledo: 
Piedad—in which he discusses the strange 
personality of El Greco, as artist and as 
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business man, as Christian and as Jew. To- 
ledo itself he defines as “una ciudad de 
pasiones moras, vestido judio y alma cris- 
tiana.” Toledo la despojada has more ‘of 
a novelistic plot. Here, symbolized in the 
person of the novel’s heroine, we see how 
the formerly alive and now asleep city of 
Toledo is despoiled of the treasure of its 
many artistic beauties by its false and ego- 
tistic lovers. After paying this tribute to 
Castile, in his last novel: £/ barrio maldito 
(Madrid, 1925), Félix Urabayen takes us 
back to his native Vasconia and to the tra- 
ditionalistic city of Pamplona, of which he 
gives us a vivid impression, as well as a 
typical conflict between two barrios of a 
Basque town. 


After trying his pen in several minor 
efforts, sefor Antonio Heras has given us 
a long novel: La sombra de la ciudad 
(Madrid, 1926). On writing this novel 
senor Heras has rather avoided to shock 
his readers by choosing for his plot—as 
new writers are often tempted to do—a 
strange and more or less exotic stibject. 
He was sensible enough to realize that the 
easiest and most superficial kind of origi- 
nality is novelty. In fact, what he offers 
us in La sombra de la ciudad is little more 
than what can be considered as an occur- 
rence of every day life. A young man 
grown up in the narrow and vicious spirit 
of a small city, who subsequently finds it 
impossible to free himself of its poisoning 
influence to which he finally succumbs—that 
is about all. What of originality there 
could be on this subject had to be looked 
for in the more difficult task of sufficient 
characterization. This sefior Heras has suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Not only the hero 
of the novel, but also the persons connected 
with him are distinctly and vividly charac- 
terized. The spiritual and social atmosphere 
of the city is also well rendered. Some 
of the scenes in which this atmosphere is 
depicted are particularly effective; for ex- 
ample, the one dealing with the publication 
of a local newspaper. The conflict, finally, 
is dramatic and raises to an impressive 
climax. 

Prose and poetry, history and novel, lit- 
erary and political essays—there are very 
few literary genres on which Rufino Blanco- 
Fombona has not tried his pen and, generally 
speaking, with success. But if the work 
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author’s latest book, although on the whole, 


is in itself quite miscellaneous, its charac- 
ter is rather uniform. It is, most of it, 
of a decidedly passional character, and it is, 
therefore, a most personal kind of work. 
This too passional and too personal charac- 
ter we notice, more particularly, in the lan- 
guage and in the style in which it is writ- 
ten. A daring and, sometimes, rough lan- 
guage, and a vibrant, frequently brilliant, 
and always aggressive style. His is, above 
all, a fighting literature, and one can hardly 
read it without thinking of Blanco-Fom- 
bona himself fighting for his life, sword 
in hand, as he had to do more than once 
while he was active in the political struggles 
of his native country—Venezuela. Por los 
caminos del mundo (Madrid, 1926), the 


less aggressive than others of his writings, 
is a good example of all the good and bad 
qualities that make of him one of the great- 
est living Spanish American writers. With 
the bold sincerity that has always distin- 
guished him, he tells us in this book his 
personal impressions of the several Euro- 
pean countries in which he has lived or 
traveled: Holland, France, Poland, Spain 
—where he now lives. The interest of the 
volume is further increased by some notes 
of a more personal character, as well as by 
an excellent critical study of Les multiples 
aspects de l'oeuvre de Rufino Blanco-Fom- 
bona, by Georges Lafond, reprinted from 
La Vie des Peuples. 


It is after reading some of Blanco-Fom- 
bona’s most aggressive critical essays—like 
the one he wrote on Azorin, reprinted in 
the author’s La espada del Samuray (Ma- 
drid, 1924)—that we realize how much toler- 
ance and equanimity, of judgment as well 
as of expression, are characteristic of sefior 
E. Gomez de Baquero. He is what might 
be termed a conservative literary critic, not 
because of his ideas being old, but because 
of his moderation and, still more, because 
of the constructive tendency that underlies 
his criticisms. Several of these have been 
published in book form, and some very 
interesting ones—on Gallardo, Valera, El 
condenado por desconfiado, etc.,—-are 
cluded in the author’s recent volume: Dé 
Gallardo a Unamuno (Madrid, 1926). 

Another very interesting collection of es 
says on Spanish American figures are i 
cluded in Alvaro Melian y Lafinur’s Figur 
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as Americanas (Paris, 1926), with a pro- 
logue by Francisco Garcia Calderon. As 
the author tells us in the preliminary note, 
his main purpose is not to write History or 
even literary criticism, but only to project 
as in a picture the real individual person- 
ality, the human element, of each of the 
figures he studies. Of particular interest 
to students of Spanish American literature 
will be the literary portraits he gives us of 
such writers as Rodo, Gonzalez Prada, 
Rubén Dario, etc. 


Two things at least we like in Benjamin 
Jarnés’ recent book. First, its title: El 
profesor inutil (Madrid, 1926). Secondly, 
its ironic humor. We could still add that we 
like its artistic tendency, as defined by the 
author when he says: “El arte no puede 
gozar de otro horizonte que el que tracen 
en torno suyo las pupilas serenas del ar- 
tista.” But for the moment, this tendency— 
of which we have already had occasion to 
speak in these Book-Letters—is to be con- 
sidered ‘more as a literary tendency—very 
interesting in itself—than as an accom- 
plished, highly valuable fact. 


There is a little of everything in Luis 


Araquistain’s latest book: El Arca de Noé 
(Valencia, 1926). Of more direct interest 
to the majority of the readers will be the 
first part—Hombres y sombras—, in which 
he speaks of such contemporary writers 
as Azdrin, Valle—Inclan, Gabriel Alomar, 
etc., and the Portuguese Guerra Junqueiro, 
Castelo Branco, Oliveira Martins and Eca 
de Queiroz. The second part—Hechos e 
ideas—is of a more political and social 
character. Finally, the third part—Paisajes 
—includes three Pyrenean landscapes. 

In her latest novel, Uno de tantos (Ma- 
drid, 1926), Angélica Palma, Ricardo 
Palma’s daughter, tries to give us an example 
of the young man spoiled by the conditions 
of life in his native country—Peru. He is, 
as she tells us, the fatal product of the 
critical moment of transition in the life of 
a nation, not exactly what he is—or would 
have been—by nature, but rather what 
social circumstances have made him. The 
final impression, however, he leaves with us 
is that he is little more than a poor devil, 
hardly interesting enough to devote to him 
a two hundred page novel. 

La ruta eterna (Madrid, 1926), José A. 
Balseiro’s latest book, and his first novel, 
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has a certain similarity with Uno de tantos. 
Only that the hero, also a young man, is not 
spoiled by social conditions, but by the pa- 
ternal education and, perhaps even more, 
by nature. Then, in Balseiro’s book there 
is not the lesson in patriotism that Angélica 
Palma is so eager to teach us in Uno de 
tantos. Hence the essential difference in 
the end—as well as in the beginning and 
in the middle—of the two novels. Uno de 
tantos ends with the death of the hero in a 
foreign country, looking melodramatically 
at his national flag. La ruta eterna ends, 
not with the death, but with the awakening 
to new life of the novel’s hero. In fact, 
after an adventurous and dissipated life, 
he finally finds what the author considers 
as La ruta eterna to happiness, 1. e., love. 
On the whole, although somewhat deficient 
in technique, La ruta eterna is an attractive 
novel. 


Curiously enough, these two novels, whose 
authors are a Peruvian and a Porto Rican, 
both begin on the American Continent and 
both then pass to Spain. It is, of course, 
a coincidence, but it is also an example of 
the better understanding and closer friend- 
ship that every day are taking place be- 
tween Spain and the Spanish American 
countries. In connection with this, as well 
as with the total problem of Hispanoameri- 
canism, readers may find profitable the re- 
cent book by Espaiiolito—Constantino Sua- 
rez—: La verdad desnuda (Madrid, 1926), 
where the author discusses its several as- 
pects. 

There is real emotion in the short poems 
included in Gast6n Figueira’s En el templo 
de la noche (Buenos Aires, 1926, segunda 
edicién). Although the author calls it a 
book of his solitude and of his melancholy, 
the general feeling of the poetry is far from 
being pessimistic. Sadness has, of course, 
its part, but sadness itself disappears in 
the contemplation of Beauty, and it is, final- 
ly, of Beauty that the Uruguayan poet 
sings. What he seems to be most afraid 
of is the hastio of life—Huyendo del 
hastio (Paris, 1924) is another of his books 
of poems—, and this hastio he tries to for- 
get in the poetic exaltation of the single 
moment. No doubt, sefior Gaston Figueira 
must be an asiduous reader of Omar Khay- 
yam. 

Some attractive poems are also to be 
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found in Pedro Garfias’ El ala del Sur (Se- 
villa, 1926), together with a few curious 
technicalities—omission of punctuation, di- 
vision of lines, etc..—now of the already 
old and rather uninteresting kind. 


Readers will learn with surprise, if not 
with astonishment, that Azorin has written 
not only a drama, but a comedy: Old Spain, 
comedia en tres actos y un prologo (Madrid, 
1926). What, is Azorin a dramatist ?—they 
will ask. Of course, a dramatist he is not; 
he never has been one. Ever since he be- 
gan his literary and critical interpretations 
of Spanish History and life, Azorin has 
always revealed himself as a lyric writer, 
and his whole literary work is nothing but 
an exquisite lyric poem in prose. Neither 


is Old Spain, in spite of its dramatic ar- 
rangement, an exception to this general 
character of the author’s work. What of 
dramatic action there is in the play amounts 


to very little, the main thing being the 
poetic reaction and lyrical emotion inspired 
by the romantic contemplation of what is 
old—Old Spain—through the eyes of love 
and by the melancholic impression of time 
and things passing away. 

Teachers of Spanish will feel grateful to 
Professors S. Griswold Morley and W. J. 
Entwistle for their recent edition of Tres 
sainetes en verso (Heath & Co., 1926). Not 
only do these sainetes afford excellent ma- 
terial for improving the student’s knowledge 
of the language, but will also serve to in- 
troduce him to the easiest forms of Spanish 
versification, as well as to make him ac- 
quainted with one of the oldest, most typi- 
cal, and most entertaining forms of the 
Spanish drama. The edition is most care- 
fully done and includes, besides a short and 
sufficient introduction, notes, exercises and 
vocabulary. 


SYMPOSIUM OF LOS ANGELES CITY INSTITUTE TALKS 
December 20 to 22, 1926 


THE FRENCH ROUND TABLE 
Reported by Miss Atice HINpDsON 


Monday, December 20, 1926, at 1:30 p. m., 
the Modern Language teachers gathered for 
a “Round-Table Discussion on Teachers’ Prob- 
lems.” 


The first speaker of the afternoon was Mr. 
J. P. Breckheimer, department Head, Belmont 
High School. He spoke on the topic, “Should 
the Teaching Procedure Differ in the Junior 
and the Senior High Schools?” 

The second speaker was Mrs. Louise R. 
Tracy, Virgil Junior High School. Her sub- 
ject was “Translation vs. Paraphrasing in 
French.” 

Miss Florence Dunbar, Department Head, 
Franklin High School, had prepared a paper 
on the subject, “Uses and Abuses of Formal 
Composition. Can the Drill Work Be Regard- 


ed as Finished on Completing the Composi- 
tion Book?” 


Although Miss Dunbar was, unfortunately, - 


not able to be present the topic assigned her 
received its full share of attention. Mr. 
Martin DeShazo, of Hollywood High School; 
Miss Ginaca, of Los Angeles High School, and 
Miss Kent, of Harding High School, drew upon 
their rich experiences to start the discussion. 
Others quickly followed. To name all who 
took part in talking about this subject and 
the two others, would be to name a majority 
of the sixty-five teachers present. Free par- 
ticipation in the discussions marked the friend- 
ly intercourse of the afternoon. 


Translation Versus Paraphrasing 


Translation in this day and generation is 
certainly passé, a great waste of valuable time 
without any adequate results. Surely, even 
in this country, where everything is done for 
the child, even to predigesting its food, one 
could leave to it the actual looking up of new 
words, thus eliminating from the classroom 
the need of translating. 


When one realizes that our children have 
only forty minutes out of the twenty-four hours 
to hear French spoken, one can readily under- 
stand the importance of utilizing every one 
of those precious minutes in speaking French 
and only French. 


As to reading, it would seem the more they 
read the better—not stopping too’ much at 
details. Some words may be skipped over 
or guessed at, with just a vague idea of their 
meaning, so long as the sense or continuity of 
thought is not lost. One learns many a word 
never studied in a vocabulary by seeing it re 
peated many times in the course of one’s read- 
ing. 

However, some teachers contend that trans- 
lating is a necessity to bring out the beauty 
and richness of the language, its rhythm and 
literary value, all of which is true to a certain 
extent, but what the child gains in a literary 
way it loses in linguistic ability. To me it 
seems more vital to teach them to speak while 
young, leaving appreciation of the literature 
to follow later on. 


How many university graduates, well versed 
in the literature of France, are dumb when it 
comes to expressing themselves! How many 
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have deplored to me the fact that in their busy, 
full college course, they had neither time nor 
courage to learn to speak the language! If 
only those well rounded men and women had 
had the opportunity our boys and girls enjoy 
today, in junior and senior high schools to 
learn to speak when youth and false pride 
deters them from the attempt, how eagerly 
they would grasp the opportunity. 

I find a good way to make them learn to ex- 
press themselves with greater fluency is to let 
them ask the questions about the reading and 
answer them negatively or positively, also 
changing the tenses and persons, thus forcing 
them to think quickly in French and transpose 
their thoughts in either present, past or future 
action. 

To sum up, I would say that to talk French 
and allow only French in class, is a better 
method than translation to acquire not only 
an understanding of the language but, above 
all, a familiarity with its practical, daily use. 
Patient and persistent repetition of foreign 
sounds alone make them tune in on the child’s 
radio nerves. 

Louise R. Tracy 
Virgil Junior High School 


Should the Teaching Procedure Differ in 

the Junior and Senior High Schools? 

Yes. Just as in some senior high schools 
it has been found feasible to segregate under- 
classmen and upperclassmen in beginning lan- 
guage classes because of differences in the 
age and mental levels of the two groups, some 
distinction should be made in the teaching pro- 
cedure in the junior and senior high schools. 

The junior high school pupil is interested 
in the concrete, and not in generalization. 
From our study of psychology we know, too, 
that his memory is keener, his interest is more 
easily aroused but not so easily sustained, and 
his attention flags more easily. We know, 
too, that he is restless, often indifferent and 
irresponsible. How can these characteristics 
be best capitalized in language teaching? 

First of all, the emphasis in the junior 
high schools should be on the language rather 
than the grammar. There should be a great 
amount of aural and oral drill work. It is 
the best period for the acquisition of vocabu- 
lary and for intensive work in pronunciation, 
due to the acuteness of the ear and the plia- 
bility of the vocal organs in the imitation of 
sounds. The play element of his active life 
should be utilized in the way of games, con- 
tests, matches, songs, monologues, and dia- 
logues, dramatizing, suiting the action to the 
word and the word to the action. All these 
work best while the child is less self-con- 
scious and less afraid of making mistakes. 
Competition and rivalry between class groups 
is stimulating. 

The lessons should be shorter, the assign- 
ments more definite and detailed. Many sug- 
gestions in the way of study helps and methods 
are needed. A step forward in this direction 
is the introduction of supervised study into 
the junior high schools and one which might 
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well be tried out in the senior high school 
first year language classes. But with all our 
ingenuity employed in devising methods and 
devices for the junior high school pupil, it 
must be remembered that repetition, and repe- 
tition with variety (for otherwise it is monoto- 
nous and deadly), leads best to retention of 
words, phrases and sentences, and the forma- 
tion of correct language habits. With repe- 
tition we should combine patience, more pa- 
tience and infinite patience and be able to 
teach the young hopefuls with some degree 
of success. 

Much of the teaching procedure of the junior 
high is applicable in a certain degree to the 
senior high schools. The danger of too much 
mothering or nursing along on the part of junior 
high school teachers is apparent at times. 
During the ninth year there should be a gradual 
increase in the independent work on the part 
of the pupil. He should be brought up to a 
tenth grade level rather than kept on a sixth 
grade level. If there is too great a distinc- 
tion between the junior and senior high school 
teaching procedure, the gap which formerly 
existed between the eighth and ninth grades 
will be produced between the ninth and tenth 
grades. If this gap occurs and persists the 
junior high school will have failed in its 
function of articulating between the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

P. J. BrReECKHEIMER 
Belmont High School 


THE GERMAN ROUND TABLE 
Reported by B. C. BENNER 


The German Group met in round table dis- 
cussion on Tuesday, December twenty-first. 
Three interesting papers were read and freely 
discussed. The subjects of these papers and 
their authors are as follows: “Vocabulary 
Acquisition, Colloquial and Literary,” Miss 
Henrietta Way; “How To Treat The Reading 
Lesson,” Miss Julia Ruebhausen; “The Mem- 
orizing of Folk Songs and Poetry,” Mr. Valen- 
tin Buehner. 


Vocabulary Acquisition 

In her paper, Miss Way, in order to dis- 
tinguish between a more and less ready com- 
mand of vocabulary used the terms colloquial 
and literary; speaking and reading; active and 
passive; recall and recognition. The first of 
each couple is more difficult to attain, the 
second is larger besides easier to gain. In our 
schools over-sized classes hinder the oral prac- 
tice necessary to gain the first. Other hin- 
drance to the acquisition of speaking ability 
are: the great amount of material to be covered, 
imperfect grading of this material which is, in 
certain cases, uninteresting and too difficult; 
a grammar with too large a vocabulary, and 
the lack of a standard vocabulary for the first 
two years. 

A great variety of fundamental facts and 
principles in the acquisition of vocabulary 
were treated. Among devices mentioned were: 
Question and answer, changing the form of 
sentences, use of paraphrasing, synonyms and 
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antonyms, written tests, word-matches or spell- 
downs, inter-class vocabulary contests, games, 
pictures, conversation on the reading matter, 
and on objects or common activities, the use 
of the series, dictation, songs, poems, proverbs, 
cross-word puzzles, scrap-books, dramatization, 
dialogues. 

For the acquisition of a large passive vo- 
cabulary abundant reading was recommended 
especially, but devices for acquiring an active 
vocabulary should not be neglected, particu- 
larly in the early part of the study. 


The Memorizing of Folksongs and Poetry 

The Course of Study Monograph on Modern 
Languages prescribes (IV, 16): “The student 
will learn to sing songs, popular and classic, 
in the foreign language.” It is important that 
the student should learn to read and recite 
poetry in French and in Spanish, as in these 
languages the pronunciation of poetry differs 
essentially from that of prose. In French the 
final e, ordinarily silent in prose is pronounced 
in poetry as in le, if the following word be- 
gins with a consonant. In Spanish, on the 
other hand, the final vowel coalesces into a 
diphthong if the following word begins with 
a vowel. It requires much practice on the part 
of the student to observe this distinction in 
poetry and song. 

German poetry is closely related to English 
verse, rhythm and rhyme being essential charac- 
teristics. The source of true folksongs is un- 
known, as is that of true fairytales. The Ger- 
man poet, Herder, a contemporary of Goethe, 
collected songs of all nations and translated 
them into German, entitling the collection 
“Stimmen der Vd6lker.” These folksongs in- 
spired our great poets, such as Goethe, Heine 
and Uhland—to mention only a few outstand- 
ing names—to imitate them in their lyric po- 
etry, and many of their lyric poems have be- 
come popular folksongs, such as Goethe’s 
Heidenréslein, Heine’s Lorelei, Hauff’s Morgen- 
rot, ete. 

Numerous collections of folksongs have been 
published even in America, for the use of stu- 
dents. 

Two practical collections of German songs 
are Deutsche Lieder, by Scherer and Dirks, 
American Book Co. and Deutsches Liederbuch, 
by Hohlfeld, D. C. Heath & Co. A good collec- 
tion of French songs is: Songs of France, 
Boosey & Co., 9 E. 17th St., N. Y. C.; French 
Songs, Ballard, Scribners. A good short col- 
lection of Spanish songs is: Songs of the 
Pyrenees, Sturgis & Blake, Pub. A. P. Schmitt, 
120 Boylston St., Boston. More complete col- 


lections are Cantos Populares Espanoles, Rodri-~ 


guez Marin, and Canciones Populares. Books 
I and II, Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Learning to recite poetry in the foreign lan- 
guage and to sing the best and most popular 
songs adds a great deal to the enjoyment of 
learning the language. The acquisition of a 
definite number of songs and poems should 
be prescribed; a new song each month would 
greatly enrich the student’s vocabulary and 
imbue him with the spirit and genius of the 
language. 


How to Treat the Reading Lesson 

Miss Ruebhausen spoke, in part, as follows: 

I have in mind an ideal reading lesson. My 
ideal is one which the element of translation 
has been either eliminated or reduced to a 
minimum. I will try to give you a verbal 
picture of the way this class, A9 grade in a 
high school, was conducted. The lesson itself 
consisted of three steps. 

The first step was the teacher’s planning of 
the lesson before he assigned it to the class. 
His aim was to get away from the eternal trans- 
lation method and this is the.way he prepared 
his work for the recitation: He made a list 
of all the new words in the story. Then he 
gathered together pictures, objects and every- 
thing available to illustrate the meanix:g of 
these new words. In explaining his method, 
the teacher said to me: “If we want to get 
away from the translation method, it is best 
for the pupils to associate new words in the 
lesson with something else than the English 
equivalent.” 

The second step was the teacher’s assign- 
ment of the lesson to the class, sentence by 
sentence, and the class repeated in concert. 
Sometimes a new word was repeated in con- 
cert three or four times. This was done for 
the sake of ear training and to teach correct 
pronunciation and articulation. In reading 
the lesson to the class, when the teacher came 
to a noun with which the pupils were un- 
familiar, he would point to a picture or an 
object to give the pupils a visualized conception 
of the meaning of the word, thereby eliminating 
the need of translation into English and also 
forming the right association between words 
and their meanings. New verbs he sometimes 
explained by actions, or by pictures illustrating 
the action. Sometimes he used a new word 
in a sentence to make its meaning clear. New 
adjectives were taught by contrasts and by 
colors; new prepositions by placing objects 
in different positions. All the new material 
was presented in a concrete rather than an 
abstract way. The assignment of the lesson 
was planned in such a way as to secure an 
ever increasing rate of progress in passing 
from the known to the unknown. It involved 
the following stages: (1) The use of ears 
before eyes, (2) chorus work before individual 
work, (3) visualization before reading. Be 
fore completing his assignment of the lesson, 
the teacher gave the class very definite in 
structions as to how they were to study the 
lesson. He told the pupils to go home and 
read the story aloud, sentence by sentence, and 
every time they had completed a sentence, 
they were to close their books and repeat the 
thought of the sentence in the foreign lam 
guage. Then they were to read the story 4 
second time, paragraph by paragraph, and at 
the end of each paragraph, they were to close 
their books and tell the content of the para 
graph in a condensed form and finally the 
content of the whole story. Besides this they 
were asked to compose and bring to class some 
questions and answers based on the content 
of the story and also a résumé of the story. 
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When the pupils went home to study their 
lessons, there were very few new words left in 
the lesson for them ‘to look up in the vocabu- 
lary and consequently their home work con- 
sisted chiefly of practicing the oral reading, of 
repeating to themselves the story of what 
they had read and of writing questions and 
answers and a résumé of the story, thus giving 
practice in both oral and written composition. 


The third step in the lessons was the reci- 
tation. The day following the assignment, the 
pupils recited the lesson. Pupils were called 
on to read. After a pupil had read, he closed 
his book and repeated the content of what he 
had read. In the first stages of the recitation, 
the teacher asked one or more questions on 
each sentence read, for certain words had to 
be practiced in sentences. In later stages, 
however, the pupils in the class asked each 
other questions on the content of the story, i. e., 
the pupils themselves were doing the work in 
the recitations, and the teacher simply cor- 
rected them when they made mistakes. Finally 
the teacher sent the class to the board and 
dictated questions based on the story, and the 
pupils would write both the question and the 
answer. Then certain ones were called on 
to read what they had written. Competition 
added zest to the work. The class was di- 
vided into two sections to see which section 
would have the larger number of correct 
sentences. 

The class was conducted in accordance with 
speech psychology—proceeding from ear-train- 
ing to eye training—from the spoken language 
to the written language. 

This class was alert and alive. The pupils 
loved their foreign language work. When we 
can get the pupils to love the work, we have 
won more than half the battle. When they 
feel that they are making progress, they rarely 
fail to be interested in their work. If we can 
turn a story into a conversation lesson in 
which pupils enter into the conversation, we 
usually have our pupils alive and alert, while 
a translation lesson has a deadening effect 
on the class. When pupils find that they can 
enter into the conversation, they take more 
interest in the work, and they feel that they 
are making more progress. The test of good 
teaching is the evidence of increasingly inde- 
pendent successful activity on the part of the 
pupil. 


THE SPANISH ROUND TABLE* 


*The paper by Mr. H. C. Theobald, Los Angeles 
High School, on ‘“‘The Scope and Purpose of Third 
and Fourth Year Work in High School Spanish,” 
will appear in the April issue of the FORUM. 


The Possibilities of Spanish Clubs 
The fact that there are almost as many 
types of Spanish clubs as there are schools 
would seem to indicate that each school has 
evolved the club most suited to its needs. 
ny types might be enumerated, but possibly 
the ideal arrangement would be to have two 
Clubs—one for the lower grades, and one for 
the upper. In this way the activities of the 


organization could be made suitable for all, 
and those pupils discontinuing Spanish at the 
termination of the second year would have de- 
rived the cultural, social and practical bene- 
fits of a club. 

All are familiar with the many obstacles in 
the path of club work. Unless there is a club 
period in the schedule, there is the question 
of a meeting time. Often the best students 
are otherwise occupied. Then there is the dif- 
ficulty of finding teacher time and teacher en- 
thusiasm. It takes a clever teacher to engineer 
the activities of, and find material for, a club. 
Again, the ideal situation would be to have 
a teacher with a club or clubs as a regular 
activity and not an extra-curricular task. Then 
the full possibilities of club work could be 
realized. 

What is the purpose of the Spanish Club? 
Why struggle with it at all? It seems to me 
that the main purpose of the Spanish Club is 
to help the Spanish class function. Everyone 
realizes that there is not sufficient time for 
many of the most important objectives of the 
teaching of Spanish. The club can aid in at- 
taining these objectives. 

First and foremost comes the proper instruc- 
tion in the geography, manners, customs, art, 
etc., of Spanish-speaking countries. If we can 
not acquaint the students with the peoples of 
these lands, then it seems to me our language 
teaching is not justified. Surely language 
teachers have, or should have, a marvelous 
opportunity to promote world friendliness. 
A spirt of sympathy and tolerance is bound to 
prevail toward Spanish nations if in our class 
and club work we can only lessen the ignorance 
concerning them. To help us in this we have 
maps, posters, cards, realia of various sorts; 
movies and slides; reports; plays; the pinata, 
celebration of Cervantes Day, or other fiestas. 
In this objective, also, the Spanish Club might 
co-operate with the Cosmopolitan Club of the 
school, by presenting a Spanish play or skit, 
by giving a talk on some Spanish subject, or a 
lecture on realia from the Spanish Depart- 
ment. Such cooperation is always excellent 
in a school, and incidentally it helps the pres- 
tige of the clubs participating. Other ways 
to gain prestige for Spanish and render a ser- 
vice simultaneously, are the Assembly play, 
the column in the school paper, cooperation 
with Christmas work, and programs for foreign 
children in hospital and school. 

The club may be a supplement to the Spanish 
class, by making use of vocabulary and gram- 
mar matches; number games; roll call with 
current events, proverbs, or a word as to the 
origin of the Spanish name of a California town; 
the dramatization of stories and plays read 
in class. Another very important objective 
which must be unfortunately slighted in class 
is enough oral practice. With the social use of 
Spanish at the club meetings, and the occa- 
sional talks by natives, both the oral and aural 
facilities are increased. 

In addition to these activities, the Spanish 
Club might aid the Spanish Department by 
having a committee to collect pictures and clip- 
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pings for mounting a scrap-book. A scholarship 
committee consisting of the brightest pupils 
might help at appointed times the weakest of 
the classes. Another committee might be re- 
sponsible for “traveling bulletin boards and 
realia,’—displays moved from room to room. 
Some teachers, otherwise too busy or indiffer- 
ent, might welcome such a display. 

The possibilities of the Spanish Club are 
barely touched upon here, and many more will 
occur to you. But whatever the club does, it 
should increase the use of Spanish and sym- 
pathy with things Spanish, and an interest in 
articles of Spanish countries in various periodi- 


cals. 

Of the bibliography at hand, the two best 
sources of material are: “Games for Spanish 
Clubs,” by C. H. Sparkman, University of South 
Dakota, published by the Columbia University 
Press, N. Y. C., and “Realia for Modern Lan- 
guage Instructions,” prepared by editors of 
“Le Petit Journal” and “El Eco,’ Doubleday, 
Page and Company. 

Besides the excellent games of all types in 
Professor Sparkman’s book, there is an ex- 
tensive bibliography, with a word of descrip- 
tion, price and publisher of music and songs, 
playlets, and dramas, jokes, pamphlets, puzzles, 
periodicals, prints, flags, records, motion pic- 
tures, and slides periodicals, dealers in Spanish 
books, etc. 

In the “Realia,” which also comes for Ger- 
man and for French, we get the above and more 
in some instances. It informs us what the 
service bureau of the Pan American Union 
will furnish us, gives the number and prices 
of records, including Raquel Meller’s, recom- 
mends plays, songs and games. These two 
publications are invaluable to a Spanish Club 
advisor. 

DUNLAP 
Jefferson High School 


Retarded and Accelerated Classes 

The matter of the proper adjustment of 
classes to meet the varying ability of our stu- 
dents has long been a problem in education. 
We have all felt the injustice done to the 
student of superior intelligence in holding him 
down to the level of achievement of the less 
capable student, thereby dulling his enthusi- 
asm and interest; and to the student of less 
intelligence and ability by pushing him out 
beyond his depth to sink or swim, thus dis- 
heartening him and deadening his interest. 

When, therefore, the opportunity comes to 
segregate these groups according to their 
proper levels of intelligence and capability, 
we welcome it as the great step forward in 
giving each child the chance to develop with- 
out handicap, as fast as his mentality will 
warrant. 

In actual practice, however, the plan of 
grouping meets with some difficulties. It is 
not as yet determined if the classification 
should be based on the I. Q.’s or on an English 
grammar test, or on both. The program 
chairman cannot always schedule retarded and 
accelerated classes at the same period, and 
this is most necessary to facilitate transfers 


from one to the other without totally disar. 
ranging the student’s program. It has been 
found, too, that the student often loses much 
by the transfer from one teacher to another 
whose methods are different and who stresses 
entirely different phases of the work. Then, 
again, no matter how carefully the grouping 
is made at the beginning, the classes do be- 
come mixed, for new students, entering late, 
are naturally put into the smaller classes, 
which are inevitably the X-classes and if 
they are not of the mental level of this group 
it is, of course, disastrous to the homogeneity 
of the group. Yet, in spite of all these diffi- 
culties, the weight of opinion seems to favor 
division into these groups when possible. 

In order to meet the needs, it is necessary 
to determine the aims and courses to pursue 
with each group. All are probably agreed as 
to the accelerated group. It should certainly 
have an enriched content course. These 
students usually grasp grammatical principles 


‘quickly, hence need less drill. This leaves 


time for more conversation, reading of simple 
stories at sight in class or outside, and giving 
short résumés of them, learning songs and 
poems, and probably reports on Spanish life 
and customs. This group should be encouraged 
to reach out a little beyond the known, to 
“try their wings,” to be kept grasping for 
something just ahead, even if this means com- 
ing back later for drill-work. This gives them 
confidence, creates habits of rapid study, en- 
livens their interest, and even stimulates their 
self-respect—flattered, as it were, to have s0 
much expected of them. This will be the col- 
lege preparatory group, and we should expect 
them to make A’s or B’s in their work. 

The retarded group may be in two sections, 
the Y and Z groups or only the Y-group. Some 
think it not worth while at all to conduct 
classes for students of the Z calibre, believing 
that if a pupil hasn’t the bent of mind to do 
satisfactory work in a language, he will get 
little good from any instruction in the language. 
In our school we have eliminated the Z-group 
entirely by barring from B9 Spanish those 
students with I. Q.’s below 90, telling them 
to defer their language until they have had 
more English grammar. 

If, however, all are to be allowed to elect 
a language who care to do so, there ought to 
be two distinct groups, the Y and Z classes, 
and their course of study should be quite 
different. 

The Y-group may with effort cover fairly 
well the minimum essentials in the regular 
course, but little else. With them we must 
needs proceed slowly, methodically, patiently 
and use a great amount of drill. Written work 
is needed for accuracy, as these students are 
apt to be more eye-minded than ear-minded 
There will be more translation from English 
to Spanish—and vice versa (though it be heresy 
to say it.) Enough reading material, partict 
larly short stories, must be judiciously mixed 
in to keep up their interest, and of cours 
much simple conversation, with occasional 
games and songs to avoid monotony. 
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group might develop a few B’s, (then these 
students should be transferred to the acceler- 
ated group), but they will be mostly C’s, some 
even D’s and the inevitable failures. These 
latter, if they wish to continue language, should 
be removed to the Z-group, and if they do not 
succeed there, advised to drop their language 
entirely. 

If there is a class of Z calibre students, 
the content and method of their course should 
be entirely different from the present course 
as mapped out. They would not, of course, 
receive college credit but graduation credit 
only. This might be made a sort of exploratory 
course, with a little of the language and much 
about the people who use the language. The 
vocabulary, simple and limited, would be the 
basis for much conversation, with as little 
attention as possible to grammar work, but 
with explanations, and corrections made as 
needed, just as in English speech. There 
ought to be much visual work: stereopticon 
talks; making of charts and scrap-books (which 
might become a very worthy collection of 
things Spanish); illustrations of proverbs; 
playing simple games in Spanish; contests and 
“spell-downs” between teams in the group, or 
with other Z-groups. They should be encour- 
aged to read much on the life and customs 


Modern Languages in Scholarship 

and World Peace* 

A serious malady which affects the whole 
world today is superficiality. There is no time 
to learn anything thoroughly and the study 
of modern languages is no exception. Uni- 
versity faculties are so lax in permitting vari- 
ous unrelated subjects for credit in lieu of 
modern languages, and in granting certificates 
for knowledge which does not exist, that it 
is surprising there is no united protest from 
modern language teachers against such indif- 
ference. A doctor’s thesis, at the present 
time, does not mean always an intensive and 
thorough study of some useful contribution 
to the world’s need, but is often only super- 
ficial treatment of a subject which may or 
a not be a vital part of our life and civiliza- 
on. 

The speaker cited several instances showing 
the modern tendency among our teachers 
studying in foreign universities, numbers of 
whom consider it quite honorable to misrepre- 
sent the amount of work they have actually 
done abroad and the degrees to which they 
are entitled when their status appears in our 
college catalogs. Scholarship, instead of liv- 
ing up to its implied meaning, often becomes 
associated, therefore, with a deplorable inac- 
curacy of expression and a woeful inaccuracy 
% to the real facts of any given situation. 


‘Summary of address before the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Los Angeles, December 23, 1926. 
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of Spanish-speaking peoples and make simple 
reports on this. Work of this sort might in- 
spire a real love for the language, and what 
is more valuable, pave the way for a better 
understanding of the people whose language 
they are studying; for after all, as one teacher 
puts it, “it is more important to educate for 
the Brotherhood of Man than to prepare spe- 
cialists in the tongues.” 
E. ALBERTA CLARK 

Franklin High School 


LE FLAMBEAU is the pioneer all-French 
school paper in the Los Angeles city schools. 
It is a six page monthly edited by the students 
of French at Los Angeles High School, under 
the advisorship of Miss Emma Swezey. This 
periodical is a most creditable piece of journal- 
ism and points the way to a most effective 
“sales organ” of a school subject. An example 
worth imitating! 


Mr. Harry Theobald, of the Los Angeles High 
School, has translated into Spanish David Starr 
Jordan’s “The Philosophy of Hope.” The trans- 


lation has been running in the June, August 
and October numbers of La Nueva Democracia, 
a New York publication, dealing with educa- 
tional and sociologieal topics and circulating 
throughout Central and South America. 


As a factor in world peace, the study of 
modern languages has a definite place. The 
Treaty of Versailles has given us new nations 
and developed many new language problems. 
The division of territory in Poland, for ex- 
ample, and in numerous small states has 
brought about language wars where the dis- 
sention grows out of arbitrary rules obliging 
the use of the foreign tongue. Larger nations 
are exercising tyranny over the minorities so 
that jealousies and rivalries are unnecessarily 
fostered. Shall language be used to accentuate 
nationality or to encourage a broader under- 
standing between nations? 

Scholars must learn one or more languages 
besides their own, for this is the time when 
we need minds competent to grasp, and then 
to make intelligible to others, world conditions 
as they actually exist. Americans abroad who 
depend upon the Paris edition of the Chicago 
Tribune for their news of European affairs 
because they cannot read the French papers, 
give us an index to our inability to function 
intelligently in present day problems. 

If we are interested in saving civilization, 
let us consider in what way a study of modern 
languages might contribute to the bridging 
of differences between nations; to the fostering 
of tolerance, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion of another point of view—in short, to the 
passing of human values across frontiers. 

FREDERICK W. ROMAN 
New York University 
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Turning the Tower of Babel 
Upside Down* 


*Summary of address before the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Los Angeles, December 13, 1926. 

After a reference to the Tower of Babel and 
the confusion of tongues, to which the speaker 
humorously attributed the failure of some peo- 
ple to get to heaven, he proceeded to outline 
a plan for turning that famous tower upside 
down—in other words—to get back to pre- 
Babel conditions when “the whole earth was 
of one language and of one speech.” 

He called attention to the lugubrious prophe- 
cies regarding the next war, by such men as 
General Foch and General Pershing; indicating 
that, should war occur it would, because of 
our conquest of the air, the developments of 
science such as poisonous gases, smoke screens, 
etc., far surpass all past wars. 


Observing that, even though no one wants 
war except those who profit by it, he said that 
to effect a cure, and to prevent war we must 
get at the causes for this evil waste. In his 
opinion war results from two fundamental 
causes: selfishness and misunderstanding; the 
latter being a more serious malady than the 
former, which he optimistically asserted could 
not often dominate a whole nation. 


The speaker cited a very interesting article 
by Col. J. C. Breckinridge on “The Gift of One 
Common Tongue” as pointing to a rational and 
practical step toward curing the evil of inter- 
national misunderstanding, as well as leading 
in a constructive and cultural way to inter- 
national friendliness and mutual appreciation. 

Observing that, in spite of the fact that 
attempts at an artificial language such as Vola- 
puk, Esperanto and Ido have secured not a 
few followers (the most of whom, however, 
are among the learned classes), it is quite clear 
that none of these will ever succeed in being 
adopted to any wide extent, the speaker said 
that these attempts serve to emphasize the 
world’s perplexing need. 

He then proceeded to argue for the adoption 
of some language already widely spoken; not 
as a universal language, but as a secondary 
language to be adopted universally. 

He held that it would be useless and even 
unfortunate to try to supplant the individual 
languages of great nations and peoples, both 
for patriotic and cultural reasons. 

The monumental vocabularies and literatures 
already in existence, and the scientific and edu- 
cational value of the world’s libraries speak 
for themselves. 

However, the difficulties, 
standpoint of political prejudice and phonetic 
intricacies seem to preclude the universal 
adoption even as a secondary language, of 
such tongues as English, French or German. 

Still, the well recognized problem demands 
that a solution be found, and that quickly. 

What was, perhaps, the greatest single dis- 
covery of the Christian era—the contribution 
to world knowledge made by Spain’s daring 
and heroic labors in the Western Hemisphere, 
resulting in a long stride toward bringing the 


both from the. 


whole world into something like a definite re 
lationship, has, during the past decade been 
surpassed. 

Momentous discoveries and conquests: our 
domination of the air; physical and chemical 
discoveries, at the same time that there has 
been developing a world consciousness that 
gropes after a formula for universal brother. 
hood, have brought the nations of the world 
into a veritable neighborhood. 

Whether it shall be a peaceful neighborhood, 
or one filled with strife and spite fences de- 
pends primarily upon mutual understanding or 
misunderstanding. 


The time element alone makes the adoption 
of an artificial language impractical. If war 
comes from misunderstanding we cannot wait 
a generation for a cure of such colossal errors 
as a recent appointment, after a political turn- 
over, of seventeen diplomatic representatives, 
averaging 54 years of age, not one of them 
speaking the Spanish language, to posts in 
Latin America. 

It would seem that the most rational pro- 
cedure would be to urge the universal adop- 
tion of some common vehicle of speech, to 
become a secondary language in all nations 
of the world. 

To qualify for such a service the language 
to be adopted must possess certain indispen- 
sible characteristics. 

It must be a language simple in construc. 
tion; without phonetic complications; having 
an ample vocabulary, with an adaptibility to 
new situations. It must be free from political 
jealousies or prejudices; and, though not s0 
essential as a ground for its adoption, if it 
be a language of natural beauty with a great 
cultural background; and finally, if it be al 
ready widely spoken, these qualities would 
seem to fully justify its universal acceptance. 

There is poetic justice in presenting as the 
most satisfactory candidate for this significant 
function, that language which first brought the 
two hemispheres into one great family circle. 

Spain, sometimes caricatured today because 
of her decrepit condition; Spain, which con: 
tributed of her wealth and life until she be 
came the emaciated victim of her own heroic 
offering by the transfusion of her blood to 
bring to a robust maturity this Western World; 
Spain, with her wealth of tradition with her 
literature to which all the modern literatures 
owe a tremendous obligation; Spain, with the 
music and harmony of her divine language of 
the Golden Age, offers to the world her last 
great treasure—the one that may well serve 
to crown her sacrifices with everlasting glory! 

Into the chalice of her Golden Age, suc 
ceeding generations and the stalwart childre® 
of Spanish America have poured rich ingredi- 
ents drawn from every source. In every col 
tinent her mellifluous tongue is heard. In the 
Iberian peninsula, in Africa, in South America, 
in Mexico and Central America, in the far 
Phillipines and even in old Jerusalem the 
Spanish tongue is the golden key to under 
standing. 


But that is not all. A recent canvass 0 
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the extent to which Spanish is being studied, 
reveals the fact that in Southern California 
there are four times as many people studying 
Spanish as there are studying all other lan- 
guages combined. It might be interesting to 
carry this investigation further, but it suffices 
for our purpose to indicate that probaly one 
hundred million human beings are enlisted 
today under the banner of this wide-flung 
battle-line for mutual understanding. 

Nor would it be enough to argue for this 
merely from the standpoint of political, com- 
mercial and even ethical motives. The lan- 
guage which gave us the immortal works of 
a Cervantes has, in these latter days and in 
this western world, produced a Rodo. 

In conclusion, and to show that, because it is 
a vehicle of literary value, and contains 
treasures of a veritable Eldorado, we may 
most profitably dig in these rich Spanish de- 
posits, three sonnets of Chocano, marvellously 
well translated by Miss Alice S. Blackwell; 
will be sufficient for they are typical, and they 
will transport us from the far cold Straits of 
Magellan via the majestic Andes to the fifty 
mouths by which the Orinoco pours out her 
flood to mingle with the universal sea. 


THE STRAITS OF MAGELLAN 


In ocean’s perilous night, without a clue, 

The daring captain sails. The straining bark 

Sees opening close before it, grim and dark, 

A mountain cleft in twain, and ventures 
through. 

The sails are torn, the mad winds rage with 
might; 

Sometimes upon one side a fire they see; 

Along both shores, hoarse wolves howl storm- 
ily, 

Sending their voices through the gloomy night. 

On the steep sides, the billows bark and bark; 

seer gy they seem white dogs there in the 
ark, 

Against the black wolves on the lonely shore. 

The ship sails on and on—and as of old 

The sea kept parting before Moses bold, 

The land keeps opening slowly, more and more. 


THE ANDES 


As winds along, in snowy marble bare, 
The carven serpent of Laocoén, 

O’er a whole continent the Andes run, 
Braiding their mighty knots in shining air. 
A horror like to Dante’s thrills us there, 
Before that crowd of heroes, every one 
Lifting a shield of granite in the sun, 

And crowned with silver helmet gleaming fair. 
Each hero’s heart is filled with boundless grief 
Because he longs to shout; he trembles, fights, 
Is rent with pain—and yet no shout we hear. 
In sombre ecstacy, his sole relief 

Is to send downward from his farthest heights 
A wandering river, like a silent tear. 


Tue MoutHs oF THE ORINOCO 


From prisoning towers of rock, for miles on 
miles 


Thou fleest through the forest, gliding there 


Like some long dragon borne on wings of air; 
And fifty times thou beatest on thine isles. 
Twisting and winding, shifting ceaselessly, 
Through fifty gates at last thou rushest free; 
Reaching the broad blue spaces of the sea, 
Thou, through thy fifty mouths, dost breathe 
a sigh. 
Thou seemest, when thou meetest Ocean’s tide, 
The end of some huge rope, outravelled wide, 
While fastened to an isle each strand remains. 
Hail to thee, Conqueror, who towards the 
deep 
In echoing silver car dost onward sweep, 
Holding within thine hand-grasp fifty reins! 


F. RIce 
University of Southern California 


Correspondence Between American and 
German Students 


A system of correspondence between Ameri- 
can students of German and German students 
of English was inaugurated under the direction 
of Professor Martin Hartmann, of Leipzig, in 
the year 1898. The purpose of this arrange- 
ment was to furnish actual contact with young 
people of the country whose language was 
being studied. The benefits of this intercom- 
munication are apparent and have actually 
led to interesting and lasting friendships. 
After the death of Professor Hartmann last 
summer, his daughter decided to continue his 
work as intermediary, and offered her services 
to American schools. 


She requests that the following items be 
furnished: Tabulated lists of full names, boys 
and girls separate; age; occupation of father; 
school, class; number of years of language 
study; address. A fee of 15 cents for each 
student is required to defray expenses. Appli- 
cations are to be addressed to: Katherina 
Hartmann, Leipzig N. 22, Fechnerstrasse 6, 
Germany. 


The students of one of our High Schools are 
already in receipt of letters from German 
students of the English language.—V. B. 


The Orange County Modern Language Coun- 
cil held its fall meeting November 29, 1926, 
in the High School at Orange. The following 
officers were elected for the year: President, 
Miss Hattie Nobs, Orange Union High School; 
Vice-President, Miss Hart, Santa Ana; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Genevieve Conger, Or- 
ange. 


The program consisted of readings, recita- 
tions and music by students of the Santa Ana 
High School and Junior College; also a talk 
on Mexico by Miss Martha Ehlen, of Fuller- 
ton, and talks on Spain by Miss Nobs, of 
Orange, and Miss Swass, of Santa Ana. These 
talks described the travels of the speakers dur- 
ing the past summer. The meeting was fol- 
lowed by the customary Council dinner. 


GENEVIEVE Concer, Secretary. 
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WANTED: A WORLD-THOUGHT 
MAGNET 


The “Reader’s Digest’’* has for five years 
offered “An article a day from leading maga- 
zines in the United States—each article of 
enduring value and interest—in condensed, 
permanent booklet form. 


Neither the “Literary Digest” nor the 
“Living Age” supplies as direct and compact 
a service in the field of thought-articles out- 
side the United States. Yet the need for this 
sort of a short cut direct to the thinking minds 
in the other countries of the world is certainly 
as great as for the short cut to the best in 
American magazines which the “Reader’s Di- 
gest” furnishes. 


Tens of thousands of men and women in 
the United States and abroad are acquainted 
with two or more living languages. How many 
of them are making any social use of their 
knowledge of a second or a third tongue? 
If a new, direct path were opened to them 
to use their language knowledge for further- 
ing world unity, would not many respond to 


*NOTE: 
Digest’”’ may be had 
lishers, Pleasantville, 


A sample copy of the ‘“‘Reader’s 
by addressing the pub- 
New York. 


THe Mopern LanGcuaGes Forum 


this call to service in the cause of clearer in- 
ternational vision and of world peace? 

At the present moment a widely-extended 
canvass is being made to discover what re- 
sponse linguistically-trained men and women 
give to the proposal to establish a publication 
similar to the “Reader’s Digest” for the re 
presentation in condensed form, in translation, 
of current world-thought outside the United 
States on matters of general permanent in- 
terest. 

The project involves the loyal working to 
gether, under competent direction, of large 
numbers of supporters and collaborators in 
different countries. It is difficult, but quite 
possible. If the language people themselves are 
willing to support it with their reading and 
translating ability, there is little doubt that 
capital can be secured for the publishing side 
of the venture. 

Here would be an opportunity to capitalize 
your language knowledge for a broad social 
need. Does the opportunity appeal to you? If 
it does, take a few moments now and mail the 
following blank, properly filled out, to Carleton 
A. Wheeler, Tufts College, Massachusetts. You 
will be kept informed of any further steps 
taken to launch such a publication as has been 
outlined above. 


Indicate your opinion by a check-mark in the “Yes” or “No” column after each item. 


Yes No 


1. I believe it is worth while to take steps to establish a “World Digest” along 


the general lines suggested above......... 


2. I should probably be willing to assist in selecting articles from some foreign 


publication 


3. I should probably be willing to do some translating from 


(name language) into English 


4. I should probably subscribe to such a publication 


Remarks: 


Name: 


Address: 


Most Economical 


Address: 


INVESTIGATE 
The American Institute of Educational Travel 


Before you decide on your trip to Spain or Europe this spring. 


Under Excellent Travel Management of 


THOMAS COOK & SON 
Mauve Ciupur, Hicu Scuoor, La Catir., 


Representative of California Party to Spain 


Most Educational 
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Instituto de Las Espafas INSTITUTE OF 
Seventh Trip to Spain FRENCH EDUCATION 
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Centro write to 


Illustrated catalogs may be had on ap- 
plication to 


WILLIAM M. BARLOW 


Curtis High School 
Staten Island, New York 


Director of the Summer Session, 
State College, Pa. 


1 and the = = PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE = 
_ 1s Summer Session = = = 

= = = “In the heart of = 
= of the = = Pennsylvania’s beautiful mountains” = 
_ |= Centro de Estudios Historicos in = = = 

= Madrid = = = 
, 12 Summer, 1927 = = Fourth annual session, June 27-Au- = 
1 |= Seventy-four days = = cust 6, 1927. A faculty of native = 
an Four days in Paris = = French teachers working in an essen. = 
= Four scag Bo osm = = tially French environment. No Eng- = 

= Four days in Granada = = = 
t |= La Corufia, Santiago, Vigo and = = om peventties. = 
an A dozen other cities = = Ideal climate, beautiful scenery, = 
» |= Absolute Reliability = = healthful surroundings, wholesome = 
1 = Expert and Enthusiastic Leadership = = ‘recreation, stimulating instruction, in- = 
fig Prices 695 to 880 dollars = =  spiring lectures. = 
e js = = 
2 If = = = 
o |e For information and enrollment at the = 5 = 


AN EXPLORATORY COURSE IN 
GENERAL LANGUAGE 


An Exploratory Course in General Language furnishes the material 
and directs the line of attack for: 


A background course for language study of any type 

A study of English in its relation to other languages 

An introductory course to each or any of the four 
foreign languages taught in secondary schools 

A try-out course to guide the young student in his 
election of a foreign language. 


The work is laid out in six parts or sections: Introduction, Latin, 
French, Spanish, German, Word Study. These parts are closely inter- 
correlated and yet independent. Together they constitute a year’s work 
in seventh or eighth grade. But a selection can be easily and cleanly made 
for a semester’s work or for one of the special lines of study indicated 
above. Ask for sample copy. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 
221 E. 20th Street, Chicago, Illinois 
C. W. ROADMAN, California Representative, 3835 W. 28th St., 
Los Angeles 
000000000000 
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SPANISH READERS 


Historietas, by Francisco Piiiol 
Stimulating original stories and anecdotes especially prepared to supply 
the true Spanish background for beginning American students. $1.28. 


Pacinas SUDAMERICANAS, by Helen Phipps 
Concise and interesting accounts of the South American republics. Illus- 


trations, questions, and vocabulary. $1.28. ‘ 


Fasutas y Cuentos, by Clifford G. Allen 
Forty-three selections, easy enough for beginners, with questions, notes, 
and vocabulary. $1.28. 

Por Trerras Mejicanas, by Manuel Uribe-Troncoso 
Geography, history, and industries of Mexico discussed in easy Spanish. 
Many illustrations and vocabulary. $1.28. 


Plays by Contemporary Dramatists 
Admirable material for first and second year is contained in these five plays, 
published in uniform binding with notes, exercises, and vocabulary: BENa- 
vENTE’s El Principe que Todo lo Aprendié en los Libros; MAartINEz 
Srerra’s Teatro de Ensuenio; Quintero’s La Muela del Rey Farfén; Ta- 
mayo ¥ Baus’ Més Vale Maia que Fuerza, price 72 cents each; TAMAYO Y 
Baus’ Un Drama Nuevo, price 80 cents. 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 149 New Montgomery St., San Francisco 


To Students of Italian — 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
Arsip-Costa, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literature, College of the City of New York 
italian Lessons—A practical guide for the study of the Italian language. This Manual 
is an excellent volume for beginners; the exercises are practical, the rules clear 
and sufficient and the examples and illustrations well chosen. With the help of 
this book the student will master in a short time the essentials of the Italian 
Language. 
One Volume, cloth, 304 pages J 
Advanced Italian Lessons—For the students who desire to acquire a deeper knowledge 
of the Italian Language. 
One Volume, cloth, 292 pages ® 
These books have been accepted in leading universities, colleges and high schools 
of the country. 
Handbook of the American Citizen. Complete text in Italian and English. 
One volume, 160 pages 
The same, cloth 
Melzi B., New English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. 
One volume, cloth, pages 1186 
A. de R. Lysle—New Modern English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. 
Two volumes, cloth, 3050 pages 
E. Bertini—italian Companion and Interpreter. 
Italian Verbs, simplified. Cloth 
English-Italian Comparative Idioms, 4500 familiar phrases and sentences. Cloth $0.85 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Sent on Request. 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 


145-147 Mulberry Street New York, N. Y. 
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PUEBLA DE LAS MUJERES 


Joaquin de la Real Academia Espanta. 
Editea Grratpa Apams, Pu.B. 


T HE Quintero brothers are tia ‘he best known and most ae 

contemporary Spanish’ dramatists. Over one hundred of. their 

plays have been successfully produced on the Spanish stage... These 

plays have been sufficiently distinctive and excellent to’win for their 
authors the greatly prized election to the Spanish Academy. -Of all 

their plays, Puesta be Las Mujeres is perhaps’ the wittiest and, for 

American students, the most readable. Its interpretation of the unique 

custom ‘of. love-making across the reja, and the comical situations’ in 

whith the leading characters are embroiled by small-town gossip will 

highly amuse American readers... The text is by notes, 
a biographical and critical introduction, exercises, questions. on the 

play, a vocabulary, and, illustrations. The book is for 
introduction in any class. after the semester: 


2mo, 125 pages, illustrated. Price $1.00. 


258 Fourth THE CENTURY co. 2126 Prairie 


Chicago 


Modern Language Text Books — 


of Merit 


= 


= 


For School and College Classes in 
Spanish Grammars 
French Readers 
German Classics 
for Deseri iptive Catalog 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


165 Post Street | ~ San Francisco 


= 
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Modern Language Wall Charta 


= 


~ ¥ 


THs series fourteen chatts a range ‘of familiar 
topics such as—Class Living Room, 


The are 40 inches in eight 30 inches i in width, 
printed on both. sides of sheets. The. 
is $7.00 per set. | 


“These may he used with arty. French, Spaish, 
Italian, or Portuguese Course. The purpose and general aim. of xe 

Special word: lists and -giving. the’ yocabularies 

fac-similes of the 14 charts. are available far each” 


‘set is on display in “the Modern’ Language in 


"These in size, and with vocabulary are now: in- 
eorporated in Huts AND Forp Fussr ‘Course, 


“Dp. Heath. and | Company - 


"182 Second Street San Francisco, Cali. 
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